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Who with whom? 


In the September 26 elections in 
Germany, 47 parties are in the running 
for seats in the Bundestag. This year 
Berlin has its own state election as 
well, with 34 parties competing for 
its House of Representatives and for 
all 16 borough councils too. Mostly 
they are small, even tiny, like the 
Animal Rights Party, the Liberal- 
Konservativ Reformer, or a party run 
by the German widow of Lyndon 
LaRouche, an American provocateur 
of past years. Or the little German 
Communist Party. Few will reach 
even 1%. 

Just six have been major contenders 
in recent years, three of them on the 
right. The Christian ‘Union’ (CDU- 
CSU) - a double party with its special 
Bavarian twin sister - now lacks the 
motherly attraction of Angela Merkel. 
Its main candidate, conservative Armin 
Laschet, wants in general to “follow 
the same course’, but has close to zero 
charisma. Until recently the CDU was 
in the lead but then, partly due to its 
confusion in the Corona crisis and 
the flood catastrophe, it drooped to a 
sickly 20%. Laschet’s frantic efforts 
to reverse the trend consist mainly of 
red-baiting about “dangers from the 
left”. 

The Union’s junior ally, the Free 
Democratic Party (FDP), is almost 
explicitly pro-business: “Don’t tax the 
rich!” But its one-man leader, glib as 
ever, has managed to move it up the 
polling scale to 11%. 

Then there is the neo-fascist 
Alternative for Germany (AfD). One 
of its two faces seeks respectability, 
is somewhat mindful of its tongue 
and tries to get the others, at least for 
the time being, to keep their Hitler- 
happier hands in their pockets and 
hold off with verbal (or real) stiff-arm 
salutes. Coalitions with the AfD are 
still taboo for all other parties, though 
some rightists in the CDU-CSU flirt 
constantly with the idea. 

But, while the AfD has stagnated 
at 10%-11%, a new party called 
the Party for Labour, Rule of Law, 
Animal Protection, Promotion of 
Elites and Grassroots Democratic 
Initiative (known as just Die Partei - 
‘The Party’) has been created. Its only 
programme seems to be the rejection 
of face masks and social distancing 
- and cops who try to enforce them. 
It attracts people both from the left 
and the far right - some nutty anti- 
vaxxers, but mostly people just sick 
of virus restrictions and government 
bumbling, rough-necking and 
profiteering from the pandemic. Will 
it fade away (maybe with Corona) or 
become a menace, whose financial 
supporters and backers remain opaque 
and mysterious? We shall see. 

What about the three ‘left of centre’ 
parties? The Social Democrats (SPD) 
seemed doomed to total downfall. In 
June they were crawling along at 14% 
- incredibly low for Germany’s second 
party - but suddenly they soared 
skyward. Now at 25% in the polls, 
with only a few days left to go, it seems 
very possible that they will come out 
strongest. Their main candidate, Olaf 
Scholz, now vice-chancellor and 
finance minister, has a self-confident, 
nonchalant, but forthright manner, 
which has somehow won many voters, 
despite one scandal after another - like 
secretly advising a Hamburg bank in a 
giant tax rip-off, while mayor of that 
city, or ‘overlooking’ a phony finance 
company’s scam, bilking billions, 
which his department was supposed 
to be monitoring. But then, the hands 
of many ‘Christian’ politicians are 
by no means cleaner. The SPD has 


honed to a fine art ways to promise 
working people fine improvements - 
before elections - but then, if it wins, 
watering them down, forgetting or 
even wrecking them, yet somehow 
regaining trust in time for the next 
elections. 

The party of the Greens also took 
a ride on the polling roller coaster, 
swooping up into an unprecedented 
first place last April (at 28%). For 
two months it seemed its energetic 
young leader, Annalena Baerbock, 
might even become chancellor. But, 
alas, in June it fell back into second 
or third place. Public support for her 
cheery enthusiasm waned as quickly 
as 1t had waxed, while her party faces 
the difficulty of doing the splits: 
maintaining its long reputation as a 
leftish party, so as to hold younger 
environmentalists, but not losing its 
older, once leftist, now mostly well- 
placed, old guard. 

And then there is Die Linke, ‘The 
Left’, including remnants of the 
Socialist Unity Party, which governed 
East Germany’s GDR for 40 years and 
then - reduced, reformed, rejuvenated 
- joined with militant West German 
leftists in an endeavour to move the 
political scenery. Despite countless 
handicaps (like the mass media) it had 
some real successes. And a host of 
inner-party differences. 

One success was in the state of 
Thuringia, where the party’s nght 
wing holds the top spot, well ahead 
of the SPD and Greens, with whom 
it shares the government. An SPD- 
led ‘left-of-centre’ trio has also ruled 
Berlin for the past four years; if we can 
trust the polls, it will continue for four 
more. 

But, while they share the rule 
in Germany’s capital and biggest 
metropolis, they do not always share 
programmes. This is clearest in the 
housing debate, in a city where most 
people live in rented apartments. 
They agreed on a law capping rent 
levels and barring increases, but 
Germany’s Supreme Court ruled that 
such decisions could not be made 
except on a national level. Then a 
militant non-party group launched a 
new referendum campaign to compel 
all real estate firms owning more than 
3,000 apartments to turn them over to 
public ownership, which would mean 
‘confiscating’ 240,000 apartments for 
a price which the city would regain 
with people’s regular rent payments. 
A quarter of a million Berliners signed 
petitions, far more than required, thus 
bringing the plan to a vote in Berlin 
next Sunday - one more ballot! 

If approved, this confiscation must 
be debated by the newly-elected 
city delegates. Die Linke, despite its 
‘moderate’ leanings in Berlin, 1s in 
full support. The Greens? Only half- 
heartedly, and unlike Die Linke they 
collected few signatures. As for the 
SPD, including its main candidate, 
who may become Berlin’s first female 
mayor, it is adamantly opposed. Its ties 
to big real estate seem stronger than 
any principles. So hot times in Berlin 
may not be just climatic in nature! 

Debate on the national scene 
revolves around one key question; 
who with whom? If the SPD with 
Olaf Scholz wins first place, it 
will still need partners to form a 
government. One will certainly be its 
closest neighbour, the Greens. But 
those two will hardly reach the half 
of the votes needed. Who will provide 
the third leg of a very wobbly stool? 
Big-biz FDP, which dislikes both of 
them? Or Die Linke? The SPD and 
the Greens also have wings and their 
right msist: ‘Never with those GDR- 
infected reds!’ Their left wings quietly 
disagree: ‘Maybe with Die Linke after 
all, but only if it ends its opposition to 
sending German soldiers abroad on 
Nato or other missions.’ 

Die Linke itself can also flap in 


opposite directions. Some say: ‘We 
must be willing to make compromises. 
Just think of what it would mean 
to have ministers in the federal 
government!’ Others contradict: ‘It 
would mean giving up our opposition 
to German expansionism and the 
military build-up - the heart of our 
party’s raison d’étre! Regardless 
of any attempts by us, the smallest 
and weakest in the trio, to win 
improvements for working people, 
the elderly or children, we would 
then no longer be anti-imperialist, but 
rather supportive of an establishment 
which genuine leftists have opposed 
ever since World War I! We would no 
longer be the only so-called “party of 
peace” and therefore superfluous!’ 

But Die Linke faces a far greater 
menace; its figures in the polls, 
after slipping from a one-time high 
of 11%, has sunk down to 6% - 
perilously close to the 5% threshold. 
If the party fails to reach that magic 
dividing line, it would lose it status as 
a fraction, nearly all its delegates, its 
rights in the media, official financial 
support - and come close to losing 
effectivity and any audible voice for 
progressives! It has somehow been 
unable to convince few more than its 
dwindling ‘old faithful’ that it has any 
real chance to improve their lives. In 
East Germany it is too often viewed 
as part of ‘the establishment’; in West 
Germany it is still burdened with anti- 
communist, anti-GDR prejudices. 
Except in the rent question, it has not 
won a reputation as a forceful, defiant 
fighter. Despite many brave efforts, it 
is in great danger. 

If it meets this challenge, the 
question of joining a government 
coalition remains - if invited. Of 
the two main Die Linke candidates, 
Dietmar Bartsch, an East German, 
leans toward a ‘Red-Green-Red’ 
coalition (the SPD and Die Linke 
both claim red as their colour). The 
other main candidate, Janine Wissler 
from the West German Hesse, 
seems unhappy at the idea of such a 
compromise, even though it could get 
her a seat in the federal cabinet. In 
TV debates Janine has been a tough 
fighter: hard, clear, always (or almost 
always) with a friendly smile, while 
hitting out at the limited programmes 
of the other parties and their often 
alarming belligerency toward Russia 
and China. 

These months of the virus are 
complicated times. On the good side, 
some working people are resisting. 
Locomotive engineers just won a 
fight after three train shutdowns, 
while workers at Berlin’s hospitals 
are striking just as militantly for better 
conditions. A growing fightback, with 
Die Linke in the lead, may be more 
necessary than ever! 

Victor Grossman 
Berlin 


Submissive? 

Having read Amanda McLean’s piece 
on transgender rights, it set me to 
wondering if she had ever asked a trans 
woman about why she had chosen to 
change gender (‘Orthodoxy and its 
discontents’, September 16). 

She boils it down to the view 
that women are seen as passive 
and submissive. I can _ honestly 
say that some women are passive 
and submissive, as are some men. 
That women in general have been 
dominated by men is also true, and 
the fight for equal rights is far from 
over. But why would a male choose 
to transition to being a female, so that 
they might experience 24/7 “feminine 
feelings of submissiveness’”? A few 
might do it for a few hours for some 
sexual kicks, but, really, full-time? 

I have a close relative - a child born 
as a boy, but who from the age of 12 
was increasingly unconfident as one; 
a boy who was physically attracted to 


other boys, but knew he was not gay. 
He was simply miserable as a male 
and felt more comfortable in girls’ 
clothes. Around the age of 14 he began 
dressing as a girl, in secret, buying 
clothes on the internet. He dropped out 
of school, feeling quite unable to fit in, 
and became more and more depressed. 
He simply hated his life as a boy and 
felt he had no future. He was bullied 
at school by both boys and girls, who 
knew he was ‘different’. Around the 
age of 16, he came out and started 
wearing make-up and girlish clothes. 
Adopting the persona of a girl, she 
grew more and more confident. 

This was not about seeking to 
adopt the “feminine feelings of 
submissiveness” that Ms McLean 
attributes to those seeking to be seen 
as a woman. This was about feeling 
far more at ease as a female - more 
confident, more expressive, more 
affectionate. Away from school and 
into college, she was able to transition 
in a more tolerant and less judgemental 
environment - around grown-ups, 
rather than children. 

Ms McLean is quite wrong to 
attribute traditional views of women to 
those who make the incredibly difficult 
move from male to female. It 1s a very 
brave thing to do and those who do 
it deserve our full support. McLean 
seeks to politicise an act which 1s 
more truly about maintaining mental 
health: depressed and lonely as a man; 
confident and gregarious as a woman. 
Choosing to become a woman is not to 
choose to be dominated, but to make 
oneself whole through self-expression. 

Wearing make-up and pretty clothes 
is but one small part of it. But no part 
of it is about choosing submissiveness. 
Pete Gregson 
email 


Tiresome 


Maren Clarke again demonstrates 
her trolling tendencies, when she 
makes sweeping statements rather 
than reasoned arguments - and fails to 
either justify those statements or show 
how they relate to the issue under 
discussion (Letters, September 16). 

She also fails even to be able to read 
what has been said or to distinguish 
statements that I have made as 
against those of Marx himself. As 
for applying real-world conditions to 
logic, the whole of my response to 
Michael Roberts - contained at length 
on my blog - was based on real-world 
conditions, as are most of the quotes 
from Marx, as opposed to abstractions. 

So take the following. Clarke says 
that the statement, “To accumulate 
capital it’s only necessary to make 
a sufficient margin over the rate of 
interest, or return on other assets’, has 
“no logical foundation”. Well, that is 
something she would have to take up 
with Marx, because it’s his statement, 
not mine! Here it is: 

“Tn the first case, the product does 
not have to yield the usual profit, even 
in capitalist production. It must only 
yield as much above the usual rate of 
interest as will make worthwhile the 
trouble and risk of the farmer to prefer 
the industrial employment of his spare 
capital to its employment as money 
capital” (Theories of surplus value 
chapter 13, p 335). 

If Clarke had any detailed 
knowledge or understanding of Marx, 
she would have known that and 
understood that it is based precisely 
upon that real world, as against her 
own abstraction. And the above 
quote also deals with Clarke’s other 
abstraction, where she says: “Marx 
explains, capitalist competition is 
a phenomenon of the difference 
between the value and the cost price 
of a commodity.” 

Marx, in his argument against 
Ricardo here, shows that, in the real 
world, that is not the case: competition 
is about maximising market share, 


even if to do so you reduce your 
selling price to a level below market 
value or price of production, and so 
accept a lower rate of profit. As Marx 
describes in Capital volume 3, for 
very large capitals what is decisive 
is, in any case, not the rate of profit, 
but the mass of profit. Marx’s point 
against Ricardo is precisely that, in the 
real world, it is not differential rates 
of profit that drives accumulation in 
the short term, but the anticipation of 
an expanding market, and the need to 
grab as large a share of it as possible. 
Nor can differential rates of profit 
explain overall rates of accumulation, 
but only the allocation of capital 
between different sectors over the 
long term. 

Clarke claims that Marx’s 
statement has “no logical foundation’, 
because “Interest, under the capitalist 
mode of production, is reliant and 
dependent on profit.” Yes, it is, but 
that does not make them the same 
thing and, as Marx describes, the 
category of interest arises precisely 
because of the division of the class 
of capitalists into industrial capitalists 
and money-lending capitalists, and 
what determines the rate of interest 
is the competition between them. 
Marx also demonstrates in volume 
3 how this competition, at different 
stages of the economic cycle, results 
in different rates of interest, and so it 
affects the profit of enterprises as a 
result of interest appropriating a larger 
or smaller proportion of profit: 

“Tt is indeed only the separation of 
capitalists into money-capitalists and 
industrial capitalists that transforms 
a portion of the profit mto interest, 
that generally creates the category of 
interest; and it is only the competition 
between these two kinds of capitalists 
which creates the rate of interest 

. assuming the average profit to 
be given, the rate of the profit of 
enterprise 1s not determined by wages, 
but by the rate of interest. It is high 
or low in inverse proportion to it” 
(Capital volume 3, chapter 23). 

The rate of interest is not 
mechanically determined, as Clarke 
suggests in her account, but by this 
competition in the real world. 

She then gives some garbled 
argument that accumulation is 
inevitable because surplus value 
can never equal zero. That assumes 
that the surplus value is always 
accumulated rather than consumed, 
but the theoretical counter to that 
is given by Marx, in his schema 
of simple reproduction in Capital 
volume 2, chapter 20! It is always 
the case, as Marx says, that simple 
reproduction 1s the basis of expanded 
reproduction, because capitalists also 
need to reproduce themselves via 
unproductive consumption. 

The logic of Clarke’s ‘argument’ 
here is to counter the position of 
Roberts, not me. It is that there is 
always surplus value, and so capitalists 
must always accumulate it! Talk about 
lack of historicity or relation to the real 
world! (Talk about tiresome.) 

Arthur Bough 
email 


No27 out 


Latest Labour Party Marxists has 
just been published. This, four- 
page, full-colour, issue is designed 
to challenge and reorientate the 
embattled Labour left. 

We shall be distributing it as widely 
as possible at the Brighton conference. 
In previous years the response from 
delegates and visitors has been 
extraordinarily positive. Whether this 
will be the case this time, we shall 
see. Available at labourpartymarxists. 
org.uk. We can send out print copies, 
single or bulk (just include a donation 
to cover postage). 

Stan Keable 
LPM Secretary 
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TALIBAN 








Yes, they are deeply reactionary, writes Yassamine Mather. 
But they have learnt to survive, adapt and win 
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Members of the newly established Taliban government 





government has been the 

subject of much speculation 
in the western media, including of 
a rift between those who led the 
negotiations in Doha and those who 
fought in Afghanistan. Not much of 
it seems true. 

No doubt there have been 
differences of opinion between 
Taliban leaders inside the country, 
who claim it was the wars they 
fought that won them power, and 
the older, maybe more moderate 
leaders in exile, who negotiated 
with the Trump administration and 
later with Joe Biden’s officials in 
Qatar. However, it looks like this 
dispute has been exaggerated by 
those hoping (or perhaps praying) 
that such disputes will pave the way 
for the Taliban’s downfall just a few 
weeks after coming to power. 

On September 15 in response 
to reports of his ‘death’ following 
an internal dispute, deputy prime 
minister Abdul Ghani  Baradar 
appeared in an interview and 
revealed he was “travelling from 
Kabul, so had no access to the media 
in order to reject this ... Thank god I 
am absolutely fine and healthy.” He 
added: 


Te: formation of the new Afghan 


The news about our internal 
conflict the media are reporting 1s 
also not true. We have compassion 
among ourselves - more than a 
family. We assure the Afghan 
nation, Mujahideen, elders and 
youth: do not worry and there is 
no reason to be worried. 


For all their differences, the Taliban 
have operated for more than a quarter 
of a century as a cohesive group 
in and out of government. They 
have their own way of organising 
a collective leadership that can 
deal with internal differences far 
better than the darling of the West, 
the ‘Northern Alliance’, which 1s 
composed of fighting warlords and 
groups that were briefly in power 
before 1996. 

After a lot of speculation we now 
have what looks like the new Taliban 
government. There are few surprises 
in the top posts. The ministers are 
mainly from the Pashtun ethnic 
group, which make up around 40% 
of the country’s population. So far 
only three appointees come from 
other ethnic groups. 

The prime minister is Mohammad 
Hassan Akhund, one of the founding 
members of the Taliban. He was close 
to its original leader, Mohammed 
Omar, whose son, Yaqoob, is the new 
defence minister. The acting interior 
minister 1s Sirajuddin Haqqani - the 
most controversial appointment, not 
just because he is the man on the FBI 


‘wanted’ list with a $5 million bounty 
on his head, but because he allegedly 
oversaw a suicide bomb attack using 
an explosive-filled ambulance in 
Kabul in 2017 that killed 103 people. 

The acting minister of economy 
is Din Mohammad Hanif, one of the 
few non-Pashtun appointees in the 
cabinet. He was minister of planning 
and higher education during the 
1996-2001 Taliban government. 
Meanwhile, former Guantanamo 
detainee Abdul Haq Wasiq (released 
in 2014 as part of a negotiated 
exchange of prisoners) will be acting 
director of intelligence. 

Earlier this week, the Taliban’s 
main regional ally, Pakistani prime 
minister Imran Khan, wrote on 
Twitter that he had “initiated a 
dialogue with the Taliban for an 
inclusive Afghan government to 
include Tajiks, Hazaras and Uzbeks”’, 
adding that such a government 
would ensure “peace and a stable 
Afghanistan”. 

Khan also declared his support 
for Afghan girls being allowed to 
attend secondary schools. However, 
Taliban spokesman Zabihullah 
Mujahid confirmed the restrictions 
on girls and women, but suggested 
this was temporary: “soon it will 
be announced when they can go to 
school”, he said, adding that there 
were plans for their return. 


Women 


In the echo chamber that covers 
the current global media almost 
every outlet has lamented the 
absence of women in the Taliban 
cabinet. I must admit that I find 
this obsession with female office- 
holders - repeated irrespective of 
the ideology and the politics of 
the government concerned - rather 
bizarre. I assume the Taliban have 
female supporters, who presumably 
share their misogynistic ideas. I fail 
to understand why the inclusion 
of such a woman in the new 
government would have made any 
difference to the plight of Afghan 
women as a whole! 

For example, last week a video 
was shared on Persian-speaking 
media of a female supporter of the 
most conservative faction of Iran’s 
Islamic Republic, who was giving 
a lecture in Germany. She praised 
the virtues of fundamentalist 
‘pure’ women - the fact that she 
was a woman herself made no 
difference to the content of her 
talk. Of course, there is also a 
whole myth, repeated ad infinitum 
by western media, that the 
previous Afghan government was 
a ‘liberator’ of women. Not quite 
the full story! Women’s access to 
education and jobs was limited to 
sections of the elite in Kabul and 


other major cities, whereas in rural 
and mountainous regions, it did 
not exist. 

In August, just a few days before 
the fall of Kabul, British defence 
secretary, Ben Wallace, was claiming 
that Afghanistan was “heading 
towards civil war’, since al Qa’eda 
and other jihadi groups would 
“probably come back”’. 

This assertion is based entirely 
on the limited understanding of 
western governments. Since 2001, 
al Qa’eda has grown, splintered 
and evolved in the failed states of 
the region - themselves victims of 
unfinished US interventions - rather 
than in Afghanistan. Syria, Iraq and 
Libya are home to the most violent 
offshoots of al Qa’eda and in fact it is 
US violence that had created support 
for and allegiance to the most brutal 
of these jihadi groups. 

So far, the Taliban themselves 
and their Pakistan allies do not seem 
to have much appetite for battles 
beyond Afghan borders. There is 
no indication that Afghani citizens, 
whether supporters or opponents 
of the Taliban, are more likely to 
join, sympathise with or finance 
jihadi terrorist groups than Saudis, 
Qataris, Iraqis or Syrians - not to 
forget the fact that people from 
European countries, including the 
UK, accounted for a large number of 
recruits to Islamic State. 

No doubt there are 
differences within the current 
Taliban alliance. However, they 
have also learnt from their defeats. 
Since 2009 they have used a council, 
the Peshawar ‘shora’, as a front 
primarily to unite with non-Pashtuns. 
According to reporters who have 
actually studied the Taliban on the 
ground (as opposed to those who write 
about them from London or New 
York), Tajiks, Turkmens, Uzbeks and 
some Hazaras have joined the ranks 
of the Taliban in recent years. If they 
did not have this kind of support in 
northern Afghanistan, we would not 
have witnessed the collapse of the 
previous regime in the major cities 
of the region in just mere days. 

The conflict with the Shia Hazara 
community is also less tense, with 
the Taliban known to have protected 
them from their arch-enemies, 
Islamic State. During recent weeks 
when Shias celebrate Arba’in (‘40 
days’ after the martyrdom of Imam 
Hussein in the 7th century), they 
were apparently allowed to proceed 
by the Sunni regime in Kabul. 

Of course, the Taliban remain a 
reactionary force - no-one should 
have any illusions about that. 
However, as with everywhere else, 
nobody should take what the western 
media say about Afghanistan at face 
value @ 


many 
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No bans, for free speech in Labour 

Saturday September 25, 12 noon: Protest outside the Labour Party 
annual conference, Kings Road, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by Defend the Left: www.defendtheleft.co.uk. 


The World Transformed 

Saturday September 25 to Tuesday September 28: Left festival - 
92 events in parallel with the Labour Party conference in Brighton. 
Themes this year include: how socialists should relate to the Labour 
Party, the break-up of the UK, the new right, the climate crisis, 
municipal socialism, reforming the state and community organising. 
Pass to all events £50.30 (£35.30) or buy a day ticket at the event. 
Organised by The World Transformed: 
theworldtransformed.org/twt2 1/calendar. 


Resist! at The Rialto 


Sunday September 26 to Wednesday September 29: Resisting the 
attacks on Labour’s left following Corbyn’s defeat and Starmer’s 
witch-hunt. 15 events at The Rialto, 11 Dyke Road, Brighton BN1. 
Day tickets £6. Detailed programme: 

Sunday |lam: Debate for and against Modern Monetary Theory. 
lpm: Chris Williamson on the witch-hunt in the Labour Party. 

3pm: Bob Gill on NHS defunding, outsourcing and marketisation. 
6pm: War, Wikileaks and the torture of Julian Assange. 

8pm: Paddy O’Keeffe’s life and times of George Bernard Shaw. 
Monday |lam: McCarthyism and Starmer’s Labour Party. 

1.30pm: Municipal socialism: the left in local government. 

3.30pm: The socialist fight for republicanism. 

8pm: Why alternative media is important to the left. 

Tuesday | lam: Free speech and the threat to academic freedom. 
lpm: The weaponisation of racism with Jackie Walker. 

3pm: Palestinian resistance and the need for international solidarity. 
6pm: Not the Forde Inquiry II with witness testimony. 

9pm: Robb Johnson - songwriter and singer. 

Wednesday | lam: The way forward after Starmer’s speech. 
Organised by Resist! at The Rialto: www.theresistevent.com/sessions. 


State surveillance of peace movements 
Sunday September 26, 2pm: Online seminar, followed by 
discussion. The British state’s long history of surveillance and 
control of those with views different to the prevailing orthodoxy. 
Speakers include journalist Rob Evans on undercover cops in the 
peace and environmental movements, and Jeremy Corbyn on state 
surveillance of CND in the 1980s. Register free. Organised by 
Greater Manchester & District Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
gmdcnd.com/peace-history-conference-2021. 


Defend the right to protest 

Sunday September 26, 5pm: Open-air rally, opposite Angel House, 
1 Brunswick Terrace, Brighton BN1. The Police, Crime, Sentencing 
and Courts Bill is draconian legislation, which will curtail our right 
to protest. Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn MP, Dave Ward (CWU 
general secretary) and Laura Pidcock (People’s Assembly). 
Organised by People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/1043275893 144766. 


Tackling racism in the Labour Party 

Sunday September 26, 5.30pm: Fringe meeting, Mercure Hotel, 
149 Kings Road, Brighton BN1. The weaponisation of anti- 
Semitism in Labour has diverted attention away from racism 
towards black, Asian, Muslim and Roma traveller members. 
Speakers include Andrea Gilbert (Labour Black Socialists), Richard 
Kuper and Mike Cushman (Jewish Voice for Labour). 

Organised by Jewish Voice for Labour: 
www.jewishvoiceforlabour.org.uk/statement/33639. 


Defend the left - no bans and proscriptions 
Monday September 27, 6pm: Fringe meeting at the Labour Party 
conference. Venue will be announced on the day. Speakers: Rob 
Sewell (editor of Socialist Appeal), Jackie Walker (Labour Against 
the Witchhunt), Esther Giles (Labour in Exile Network) and 
Graham Bash (Jewish Voice for Labour and Labour Representation 
Committee, personal capacity). 

Organised by Defend the Left: 
www.tfacebook.com/events/174868694724797. 


Introduction to radical anthropology 

Tuesday September 28, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and 
biological anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, London WC1. Also online via Zoom. 
This talk: ‘The sex strike theory of human origins’. Speaker: Chris 
Knight. Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org/evening-talks. 


Divest Hackney pensions from Israel 
Thursday September 30, 6pm: Protest outside Hackney Town 
Hall, Mare Street, London E8. Demand that the meeting of Hackney 
Council’s Pension Committee agrees to stop investing in companies 
that support Israel’s illegal occupation of Palestinian land. 
Organised by Hackney Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.tacebook.com/events/362408358894932. 


Protest at Tory Party conference 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Oxford Road near Whitworth Park, Manchester M15. Oppose 

the Tories, demand affordable housing, jobs, fully funded public 
services, schools and NHS. 

Saturday October 2 to Tuesday October 5: Festival of Resistance 
meetings in the marquee in Piccadilly Gardens, Manchester M1. 
Organised by People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/377976420148046. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Combating the Capitalistocene 


With global temperatures in danger of increasing to 1.5 °C above pre-industrial levels by 2025, Eddie 
Ford fears that governments might actually do something - at our expense 


released a stark assessment of 

climate change in their United in 
science report. Obviously, they have 
not suddenly discovered something 
astoundingly new. The intention is 
to keep pressurising governments 
in the run-up to the Cop26 climate 
conference this November in 
Glasgow. 

The sadly unsurprising news is 
that the world is heading in the wrong 
direction. At Cop21 in Paris back in 
2015, over 190 governments agreed 
to limit global temperature increases 
to “well below” 2°C by 2030, the 
aim being to limit the increase in 
global temperature to 1.5°C above 
pre-industrial levels, which began 
around 1850 (mainly in Britain). 
That is, global carbon emissions 
need to be cut by 45% within that 
time frame. But the UN analysis 
shows that those emissions are set 
to rise by 16% during this period. 
Therefore there is the distinct danger 
of the world undergoing a global 
increase in temperature of 1.5°C 
above pre-industrial levels within 
five years - way above the targets set 
by the ‘international community’. 

Clearly, 2025 is an extraordinarily 
worrying time frame. The UN is 
warming that, once we hit 1.5°C 
target early, so to speak, the 
temperature will just keep increasing 
rather than hit some sort of plateau. 
In other words, the rate of increase 
is far steeper than originally feared 
and could actually hit 2.7°C by 
2050 - maybe even higher. We now 
know from climate science, which 
is developing in leaps and bounds, 
that what for us humans seem like 
tiny or imperceptible differences can 
have a profound impact on the global 
climate system - not just on a year- 
to-year basis, but for hundreds and 
thousands of years. If we reach 2.7°C 
above pre-industrial levels, we will 
get a situation whereby, whatever is 
done after that, the ice sheets in the 
Arctic and Antarctic will continue to 
melt. Instead of maintaining water 
in the form of ice, that water will be 
released - which will continue for a 
thousand years or more. It will be an 
unstoppable phenomenon. 

What happens then is a disastrous 
feedback mechanism: water levels 
keep rising and the permafrost keeps 
melting. In the process you get the 
release of CO, and, crucially in this 
context, methane - which adds to the 
warming process, leaving the world 
in a very unhappy place. 

Now we have had Boris Johnson 
in Washington meeting Joe Biden 
and addressing the UN general 
assembly in New York - speaking 
about how “history will judge” the 
world’s rich countries if they fail to 
act now to tackle the climate crisis, 
and urging other developed countries 
to increase their contributions to 
help meet the target of $100 billion 
(£73 billion) in climate financing, 
laid out more than five years ago. 
There are various meetings going on 
between governments pre-Cop26. 
The likelihood is that they will find 
it fairly easy to come to some sort 
of agreement on methane - it is 
not only released by the melting of 
the permafrost, of course, but also 
landfill sites, gas and oil drilling, 
and cattle. True, it is not so easy to 
know what you can do about cattle, 
for all of the various schemes about 
feeding them this or that, or using a 
form of genetic engineering that puts 
specially designed microbes in the 
guts of cattle, with the expectation 
that these microbes decompose and 
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the interests of capital, not labour 


ferment the plant materials eaten by 
the animals - thus reducing the gas 
pressure that can build up. Frankly, if 
much of the world remains addicted 
to the beef diet, then there is not 
much you can really do about farting 
cattle. 

But, on the other hand, you can do 
something about landfill sites - many 
of which are improperly sealed, 
which means it is a fixable problem 
with a bit of simple technology and 
common sense. As for gas and oil 
production, this is essentially down 
to poor management - you need to 
put in place the necessary measures 
to stop methane escaping. All quite 
doable. Various reports talk about 
how a 40% reduction in methane 
should be relatively easy. It needs 
to be remembered that methane as a 
greenhouse gas is something like 80 
times more potent than CO, though 
it does dissipate far quicker. ~ 

What do we _ expect from 
Glasgow? Obviously no pun 
intended, but plenty of hot air - with 
some solemn pledges about methane. 
But not much else. One thing you 
can guarantee is that there will be 
an awful lot of chest-thumping from 
Boris Johnson - something he is good 
at - and boasting about how Britain is 
“leading” the world when it comes to 
reducing CO,. But the reality is quite 
different, of course. It is not because 
any government in Britain has taken 
any meaningful action. Yes, if you 
wanted to concede a point, you 
could look at the not insignificant 
transitioning to solar panels and 
wind power - even if it has not been 
particularly windy or sunny recently. 

Insofar as Britain has_ had 
any success in combating global 
warming, a significant factor is 
the class war waged by Margaret 
Thatcher and the Tory government 


against the National Union of 
Mineworkers in the 1980s. This 
led to the closure of deep mining, 
followed by the transition to gas and, 
later, to wind and solar power. There 
is also the considerable contribution 
from nuclear and - sometimes 
forgotten - deep-sea cables joining 
Britain to France and Norway - 
which channel in surplus power. 
Not to mention the fact that Britain 
has basically offshored production 
- meaning that pollution happens in 
China as opposed to Birmingham, 
Manchester and London. 

Not to mince words, Britain has 
done nothing worth talking about. 
For example, look at the switch to 
electric cars - which 1s _ basically 
window-dressing. Essentially, it is a 
huge business opportunity, or scam, 
for car manufacturers - including 
Elon Musk’s Tesla - to re-equip car 
fleets and lorry fleets and scrap the 
old ones. Of course, this is done 
in the name of the green economy 
and the glorious future - but much 
of this is nonsense. What do these 
cars run on - no prizes for guessing: 
electricity. How is it generated? Yes, 
there is a contribution from wind and 
solar power, but most electricity 1s 
generated using gas and oil - which 
releases CO,. How do you produce 
the steel that the cars are made from? 
By digging iron and coal out of the 
ground, which is hardly a green- 
friendly process. What about the 
tyres, glass, computer chips, plastics, 
etc? There is nothing carbon-neutral 
about the various components of an 
electric car - do not buy the green 
capitalist propaganda. 

If you really want to put a 
significant dent into global CO, 
emissions, what is necessary - as 
the scientists are telling us - is 
doing something serious about the 
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car economy, which is inherently 
destructive to the environment. You 
also have to do something about air 
travel and shipping, not forgetting 
farming and the meat industry in 
particular - it is obviously irrational 
to grow grain to feed cattle rather 
than human beings. 


Attacks 


No government anywhere has done 
anything serious yet about the climate 
crisis. But one possible hypothesis 
is that sooner or later governments 
will have to do something. The 
effectiveness of the measures taken 
is an entirely different matter, of 
course. 

Nevertheless, runaway climate 
change promises nothing but a 
collapse of existing civilisation - as 
a mere Google search about which 
cities are under threat of inundation 
will tell. We are not talking about 
50 metres, or anything like that, but 
sea level rises of ‘only’ 1.5 metres. 
Jakarta has already been written off 
by the Indonesian government, it 
seems - which is busily building a 
new capital right now that will not get 
flooded during the monsoon season. 
Dakar, Lagos, Houston in Texas, 
Miami, New Orleans, Rotterdam, 
the Hague, Shanghai, Venice ... all 
risk been drowned by the sea in the 
near future. 

Recently we have had protests 
in Britain by Extinction Rebellion 
and Insulate Britain, sitting down 
on the M25 motorway, taking over 
Oxford Circus in London, etc. They 
are demanding that the government 
do something. However, the fear 
is that this could merely create 
the conditions for what we have 
termed ‘climate socialism’ - which 
has nothing positive to do with 
proletarian socialism. In other words, 


state-led action to impose necessary 
measures in the ‘general interest’. 

But measures introduced by the 
bourgeois state will surely result 
in attacks on the living standards 
of the working class masses and 
our democratic rights. Yes, there 
would be all sorts of restrictions on 
industry and business, but also great 
opportunities for those with close 
connections to the state to corruptly 
amass breathtaking fortunes. Yes, 
obviously, something must be done - 
but do not imagine that, if and when 
governments start to act, they will 
do so in the common interests of 
humanity. They will be acting in the 
interests of the state and those close 
to the government. 

Compare such ‘climate socialism’ 
to the XKriegssozialismus (‘war 
socialism’) of the German high 
command in 1916, an argument put 
before in the Weekly Worker. This 
involved all manner of draconian 
restrictions upon the working class, 
like the drafting of prisoners of war 
into industry, and so on - nothing to 
do with workers’ control: quite the 
opposite. It is related to proletarian 
socialism only in the sense that here 
is the outer limit of capitalist society 
- capitalism in extremis - suspending 
the law of value, directing industry 
and delivering on the basis of 
need, not profit. A ‘socialism’ in 
this context that means a form of 
capitalism. 

Communists admire and 
obviously sympathise with XR and 
IB, and naturally condemn the fact 
that activists blocking the M25 face 
possible imprisonment after National 
Highways was granted an injunction 
against their protests - Priti Patel 
ranting about how “guerrilla” 
activists “cannot keep disrupting 
and endangering people’s lives”. But 
they do not have a programme for 
socialism or working class power, 
meaning instead that a ‘man on a 
white horse’ - or perhaps a tank - 
could sweep in claiming to have all 
the answers. Answers at the expense 
of the working class. 

Joe Biden and Boris Johnson 
have been talking about how to put 
pressure on China, which is still 
building coal-fired and _ oil-fired 
power stations - saying now, though, 
that it will no longer be building 
them abroad. Being argues, 
inevitably enough, that they have 
only just started to industrialise - 
whilst the west has been churning 
out CO, since the mid-19th century. 
Chinese people deserve higher living 
standards, which is hard to argue 
against. 

Yet what really needs to be 
emphasised is that the problem 
is global capitalism (including 
within China), not this or that 
country. For that very reason, the 
term ‘Anthropocene’ should be 
discarded, as it conveys the picture 
that the climate crisis is just the fault 
of human beings in general, that 
humans are the problem. 

Rather, much better to. start 
talking about the ‘Capitalistocene’ - 
the drive for profit and production 
for production’s sake. As for the 
Soviet Union, though not driven 
by the profit motive, it was not 
fundamentally any different. The 
target system was utterly irrational 
and took on the appearance - maybe 
the reality - of production for the 
sake of production, even if the 
political economy was radically 
different @ 
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One coup attempt or two? 


There was general Mark Milley too. Daniel Lazare re-examines 


o doubt about it, but what the 
Ni Wall Street Journal described 

in April as “the calm after 
the four-year Trump storm” is now 
definitely behind us.! 

In recent months, official 
Washington has been in an uproar 
over various matters: the calamitous 
Afghan pullout; the new AUKUS 
alliance; the rupture with France; and 
the news that federal authorities have 
begun seizing thousands of desperate 
immigrants in the Texas border town 
of Del Rio and deporting them to 
Haiti - a country the United States 
has spent decades trying to destroy. 

Then there is the controversy 
over a spate of new books detailing 
the extraordinary measures _ that 
general Mark Milley, the country’s 
top military commander, supposedly 
took during Donald Trump’s last 
months in office. According to 
the recently published book by 
Washington Post reporters Philip 
Rucker and Carol Leonnig,* Milley 
was beside himself with fear that 
Trump and his supporters would 
launch a coup d’état. “They may 
try, but they’re not going to fucking 
succeed,” he vowed to associates. 
“You can’t do this without the 
military. You can’t do this without 
the CIA and the FBI. We’re the guys 
with the guns.” 

Milley described Trump’s 
attempts to overturn the election as 
“a Reichstag moment”, according 
to Rucker and Leonnig, and at one 
point ordered a roomful of police and 
military officials to be on guard for 
Joe Biden’s upcoming inauguration. 
He said: 


Everyone in this room, whether 
you’re a cop, whether you’re a 
soldier, we’re going to stop these 
guys to make sure we have a 
peaceful transfer of power. We’re 
going to put a ring of steel around 
this city, and the Nazis aren’t 
getting in. 


Then there’s Peril, a new book 
by famed Watergate reporter Bob 
Woodward and Washington Post 
staffer Robert Costa, which is also 
filled with sensational reports about 
Milley’s last-minute activities. 
These include telephoning Chinese 
general Li Zuocheng just four days 
prior to the November election and 
telling him: 


I want to assure you that the 
American government is stable 
and everything is going to be OK 
... We are not going to attack or 
conduct any kinetic operations 
against you ... If we’re going 
to attack, I’m going to call you 
ahead of time. It’s not going to be 
a surprise. 


Once the election was over, Peril 
says that CIA director Gina Haspel 
approached Milley and told him: “We 
are on the way to a rightwing coup”, 
because Trump was refusing to 
concede. Two days after the January 
6 uprising, Woodward and Costa say 
that Milley phoned general Li again 
to assure him that everything was in 
order: “Things may look unsteady ... 
But that’s the nature of democracy ... 
We are 100% steady. Everything’s 
fine. But democracy can be sloppy 
sometimes.” 

Milley also called House speaker 
Nancy Pelosi to assure her that 
“the nuclear triggers are secure and 
we're ... not going to allow anything 
crazy, illegal, immoral or unethical 
to happen”. Finally, Woodward and 
Costa report that he summoned 
senior military officials to a secret 
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meeting in the Pentagon war room 
the same day to inform them not to 
take orders about a nuclear strike 
unless he was involved. 

“No matter what you are told, you 
do the procedure. You do the process. 
And I’m part of that procedure,” 
Milley reportedly said. Then he went 
around the room and looked each 
officer in the eye. “Got it?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir,” they replied. 


Questions 


Since Milley has not denied the 
reports, congressmen and journalists 
are operating under the assumption 
that they are true. If so, they raise 
a number of questions. Was Trump 
really out to attack China and 
perhaps Iran as well, as yet another 
book - this one by husband-and- 
wife reporting team Susan Glasser 
and Peter Baker - contends?* Was he 
really intent on launching a coup? 
Or was it Milley who was guilty 


of transgressing constitutional 
bounds? 
Such questions are relevant 


in view of the ongoing leftwing 
debate as to whether the January 6 
uprising was a genuine coup 
attempt or merely a temper tantrum 
by rightwing cry-babies. Opinion so 
far seems to favour the latter. The 
International Marxist Tendency, 
followers of the late Ted Grant, 
maintains that January 6 cannot have 
been “an organized insurrectionary 
coup on the verge of overthrowing 
the US government and imposing a 
fascist regime to crush the workers 
and the left’, because it lacked “‘the 
support of significant sections of 
the military”. Canada’s Socialist 
Project, founded by Sam Gindin 
and the late Leo Panitch, agrees that 
the takeover “was no insurrection’, 
because the mob was armed with 
nothing more serious than flag 
poles and bear spray.° The Marxist 
historian, August H Nimtz, argues 
that the 400 or so people who 
actually made it inside the Capitol 
“could not have been a threat to 
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political power in a country of 
330,000,000 whose citizens enjoy 
basic democratic rights. Take, 
therefore, the proverbial deep breath 
and relax!’” 

Considering that only about 800 
people took part in the storming 
of the Bastille, does that mean that 
they posed no threat to the ancien 
régime either?’ 

Then there is the question of 
Milley’s efforts, which seem more 
than a bit coup-ish themselves. After 
all, military attacks are supposedly 
the exclusive prerogative of the 
commander in chief, which 1s to say 
the president. So how can Milley 
assure a potential target that he will 
be provided with advance warning 
of an impending surprise attack, so 
he won’t be, er, surprised? 

The same goes for the Pentagon 
meeting, in which he ordered 
subordinates to “do the procedure 
... do the process ... I’m part of 
that procedure’. The trouble is that 
Milley is not part of the procedure, 
for the simple reason that the White 
House decided in the early 1960s 
to keep such decisions entirely 
in civilian hands for fear of ultra- 
rightists like Curtis LeMay, US 
airforce chief at the time, going 
rogue.® Considering that LeMay was 
the model for Jack D Ripper, the 
spooky brigadier general who goes 
bonkers in Stanley Kubrick’s 1964 
movie, Dr Strangelove, presidents 
Kennedy, Johnson, etc had reason to 
keep people like him far away from 
the controls. 

Of course, history will not be hard 
on a general who bucks authority 
by stopping a nutcase like Trump 
from launching a nuclear war. But 
that does not make the question of 
civilian control any less vital. 

Instead of one coup attempt on 
January 6, we may actually have had 
two - one by Trump and the other 
by anti-Zrumpistas like Milley. If 
nothing else, it suggests that the 
situation was a good deal more 
complex than certain observers 
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realise. To be sure, the uprising was 
not an “organized insurrectionary 
coup” out to impose fascism. But that 
is because (a) Trump is not a fascist 
in any meaningful sense; and (b) he 
is a master improviser, who thinks 
that organisation and planning are 
for wimps. Otherwise, his intentions 
were clear: to disrupt congressional 
certification of the presidential 
vote and throw the election into 
the House of Representatives, 
where Republicans enjoy a built-in 
advantage, thanks to rules set forth 
in the 12th amendment, ratified in 
1803. 

As for the military, its role is 
also complex. Rather than backing 
Trump, Milley was _ obviously 
contemplating a move _ against 
him instead. If military backing is 
essential for a coup to succeed, then 
‘the guys with the guns’ are perfectly 
capable of halting one in its tracks. 

But the problem is _ that 
independent mobilisation of this 
sort amounts to a coup as well. After 
all, Augusto Pinochet claimed to 
be acting in defence of the Chilean 
constitution in 1973, and _ his 
supporters went so far as to blame 
Salvador Allende for starting it all by 
plotting a coup of his own.? Hermann 
Goring justified the Reichstag Fire 
Decree in the same way: because 
communists were planning to 
poison public kitchens, kidnap the 
wives and children of government 
ministers, and engage in other acts of 
terrorism, emergency measures had 
to be instituted forthwith.’ Indeed, 
it is hard to think of a military coup 
leader who does not claim to act in 
the name of law and order. So even 
the best-intentioned intervention 
is undemocratic, because it means 
that the brass has decided that 
civilian politicians are too weak 
and incompetent to settle matters 
themselves. 

The bottom line is that instability 
was growing on both sides in 
January, as Trump manoeuvred to 
hold onto power and Milley began 





looking for ways to prevent him. 
Politics were breaking down across 
the board, the ancient constitutional 
machinery was paralysed and power 
was up for grabs. Hence, people like 
Trump and Milley prepared to step 
into the breach. 

But that is the point: it was 
institutional failure that created 
openings for such people to act. The 
systemic breakdown is the primary 
cause, while the individual is only 
secondary. 

With Republicans gearing up 
for even more intense efforts and 
Democrats in no position to stop 
them, the pattern may well continue 
in 2022 and 2024. January 6 was 
indeed an attempted coup, because 
Trump was out to use the 12th 
amendment in a way that was 
obviously undemocratic. And it will 
not be the last @ 
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Beset with challenges from right and left 





Political system test 





Joe Biden 1s attempting to reverse US imperial decline through a neo-Keynesian turn, argues Jim Creegan 


major test of American 
A capitalism’s capacity for self- 

reform is now taking place 
in the US Congress. Two mammoth 
infrastructure bills initiated by Joe 
Biden are wending their way through 
the procedural labyrinth of the two 
chambers (which I will try to walk 
readers through below, at risk of 
losing their attention). 

The more modest of the two 
is a $1.2 trillion proposal for the 
renovation of the country’s physical 
infrastructure: highways, bridges, 
transportation, utilities and _ rural 
broadband. This legislation was 
passed in the Senate with the support 
of all Democrats. Because it was also 
backed by Republican Senate leader 
Mitch McConnell, and another 18 
of his party’s senators, it is called 
the ‘bipartisan’ Infrastructure Bill. 
It awaits approval in the House of 
Representatives. 

The other, far more ambitious 
bill - still in the drafting stage - aims 
to jump-start the transition to clean 
energy and to enhance what the 
administration calls the country’s 
“human infrastructure’. It was 
introduced by Biden, and is opposed 
by every Congressional Republican. 
On the climate side, it proposes to 
draw 80% of the country’s energy 
from non-fossil sources and reduce 
carbon emissions by 50% before 2030; 
to spend billions on the development 
of electrical vehicles, the construction 
of energy-efficient buildings and the 
weatherisation of houses. 

The “human infrastructure” part 
includes payments of $3,000 or more 
to families for each child in the form 
of yearly tax credits, and seeks: 

Mito establish universal, free, pre- 
kindergarten education for all 
children; 

@ to provide two years of tuition-free 





community college - the main higher- 
education resource of poorer youth; 
Mto increase investment in black 
universities; 

@ to ensure 12 weeks of paid medical 
leave for all workers for pregnancy 
and serious illness; 

Mto expand Medicare (the 
government old-age — insurance 
scheme) to include dental, vision and 
hearing benefits; 

H to give the government the ability 
to negotiate lower drug prices with 
big pharma; 

Mito mvest in home-care for the 
elderly and disabled, guaranteeing 
workers in that fast-growing industry 
a minimum wage of $15 per hour. 

Bernie Sanders is also attempting 
to include certain provisions of the 
separate Protect the Right to Organize 
(PRO) Act, aimed at making it easier 
for workers to unionise, and imposing 
federal fines on employers for labour- 
law violations. 

The second bill carries a price 
tag of $3.5 trillion. To the question 
Republicans reflexively ask whenever 
new social spending is proposed 
- ‘Where are you going to get the 
money?’ - Biden has given an answer 
that for decades dared not pass the lips 
of politicians in either party: tax the 
rich. The Democrats propose to pay 
for the bill without more government 
borrowing. And to the perennial 
GOP bogey that more government 
services will mean higher taxes on the 
middle class, Biden has responded by 
pledging not to increase taxes on any 
individual or family earning less than 
$400,000 a year. He instead intends to 
raise the top marginal rate on private 
earings from its current 37% to 
39.6% and the corporate tax rate from 
21% to 28% (though not to the 35% 
in effect before Trump’s 2017 tax 
cuts). He also aims to increase the 


capital gains tax and to compel hedge 
fund and private equity managers to 
pay the ordinary income tax rate on 
fees from clients, instead of the lower 
capital-gains rate they now pay. 

In addition, a bigger chunk of 
inherited wealth would go to the 
government: a provision of the bill 
would tax large bequests in such 
assets as stocks and real estate (not, 
as now, only when the assets are sold 
by the inheritor - hence avoiding 
being taxed at all from generation to 
generation if not sold - but at the time 
of the testator’s death), based not, as 
now, on the value of such assets at 
the time purchased, but upon their 
accrued value since their original 
acquisition. Accumulated wealth, not 
merely income, would be assessed: 
the owners of great fortunes would 
be taxed each year on the value that 
has accrued to their total assets, much 
as homeowners are now assessed 
yearly on the estimated current value 
of their property. Biden also aims to 
double the corporate tax on foreign 
earnings to 21% in conjunction with 
an international agreement to impose 
a global corporate minimum tax of 
15%, thus reducing capital flight to 
foreign havens. 

The two pieces of legislation - 
the narrower physical infrastructure 
proposal and the much bigger clean 
energy and ‘human _ infrastructure’ 
bill - were originally presented as a 
single White House initiative. But in 
response to Republican complaints 
that the ‘human infrastructure’ piece 
was not really about infrastructure 
at all, but an attempt to expand 
the welfare state - not to mention 
introduce ‘socialism’ - Biden divided 
his proposal into two separate bills. 
He calculated that his smaller, $1.2 
trillion project - viewed favourably 
by a ruling class that depends upon 


physical infrastructure - could attract 
enough Republican support to pass the 
Senate, giving him an opportunity to 
burnish his credentials as a bipartisan 
deal-maker. 

In exchange for their support, 
McConnell and the 18 Republican 
senators who followed his lead 
demanded that Biden withdraw his 
proposal to fund the bill by taxing 
the wealthy or cracking down on the 
rich and corporate tax evaders who 
form a core Republican constituency. 
The Democrats were quick to 
oblige. The initiative will now be 
funded from several sources, among 
them ‘repurposing’ federal monies 
intended for unemployment relief that 
some states declined to accept as too 
generous to workers. 

This reassertion of Biden’s 
fabled skill at ‘working across the 
aisle’, however, only left him facing 
another dilemma: how to appease 
the increasingly vocal Democratic 
Party left. The six members of the 
progressive ‘squad’ , followed by 
others in the larger House Progressive 
Caucus, threatened not to vote for the 
smaller bill unless it was acted upon 
conjointly with the larger one. Biden 
and House speaker Nancy Pelosi 
initially acceded to this demand, 
promising not to bring the bipartisan 
bill to the House floor for a vote 
until the Senate approved the larger 
package. 


Moderates 


Getting Senate approval for the 3.5 
trillion measure, however, will be no 
mean feat. It is true that the Democrats 
will not need the two-thirds majority 
necessary to overcome the filibuster 
to bring the proposal to a final up-or- 
down vote on the floor of the upper 
chamber. An arcane procedure known 
as ‘reconciliation’ - intended to apply 


exclusively to spending matters - 
would allow them to pass the bill with 
a simple majority. 

It has thus become known as 
the ‘reconciliation bill’. The Senate 
is evenly divided between 50 
Republicans and 50 Democrats, but 
vice-president Kamala Harris, in her 
capacity as president pro tempore 
of the Senate, has the right to cast a 
tie-breaking vote. Since not a single 
Republican will vote for the bill, it 
would require the support of all 50 
Senate Democrats to pass - support it 
lacks thus far. Two ‘moderate’ (read 
‘corporate-lackey’) Democrats - Joe 
Manchin of West Virginia, heavily 
bankrolled by the energy industry, 
and Kristin Sinema of Arizona - have 
announced that they will not support 
the measure tn its current form, lamely 
citing ‘concerns’ about excessive 
government debt, even though the 
cost is paid for by increased corporate 
and wealth taxes. The two can take 
this position openly because they 
feel reassured of re-election without 
primary challenges in their respective 
states. Almost certainly hiding behind 
them, however, are other Democratic 
senators, who may be more hesitant 
about reassuring their ruling class 
patrons at the expense of publicly 
opposing legislation that is widely 
popular in the polls. 

Yet Democratic allies of the two 
Senate ‘moderates’ were not long 
to rear their heads in the House of 
Representatives. Ten of its members, 
led by Josh Gottheimer of New Jersey 
- who in 2017 only felt comfortable 
leaving his posh neighbourhood to 
attend a party for a political colleague 
in a working class district with the 
protection of an off-duty policeman 
and wearing a bullet-proof vest - are 
attempting to decouple the two bills, 
vowing not to vote for the $3.5 trillion 
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measure unless the smaller one is 
passed and signed into law by Biden 
beforehand (the Democrats hold only 
a razor-thin, six-vote majority in the 
House, so cannot afford to lose more 
than two votes for any legislation). 
The publicly stated reason of the 10 
is a desire not to endanger the smaller 
bill, which they say is_ urgently 
needed. Their real motive, however, 
is revealed in the emails exchanged 
between themselves and the big 
Democratic donors backing _ their 
effort: to claim credit for the smaller 
bill, while derailing or eviscerating the 
larger one - especially objectionable 
to plutocrats for its proposal to raise 
their taxes. 

The non-cooperating 10 took 
a victory lap when, in exchange 
for their procedural vote to allow 
discussion of the larger bill on the 
House floor, they made speaker 
Nancy Pelosi promise to schedule a 
separate vote on the smaller measure 
by September 27. Yet this concession 
may prove meaningless, because a 
number of representatives from the 
Progressive Caucus have pledged not 
to vote for the smaller bill unless it is 
linked to the larger one. If they hold 
firm - a big ‘if? - a stand-alone lesser 
bill could only pass with the support 
of House Republicans willing to defy 
Donald Trump, who has denounced 
both pieces of legislation. This is 
something most Republicans are 
loath to do. 

In the battle over the reconciliation 
bill, the leadership and_ the 
Democratic left find themselves in 
a highly unusual alignment, at least 
for now. The Democratic leadership 
had locked arms to defeat Sanders 
in the 2020 presidential primaries, 
and it did the same more recently in 
Ohio to beat back the challenge of the 
black progressive state senator, Nina 
Turner, in her Democratic primary bid 
to become the party’s candidate for 
the House of Representatives. 

Turner had refused to endorse 
Hillary Clinton in 2016 or Joe Biden 
in 2020. A few weeks before the 
presidential election, she compared 
the choice between Trump and Biden 
to that between a full and half-full 
“bowl of shit”. Endorsements from 
high-level Democratic _ politicians, 
ads accusing Turner of not being a 
true Democrat and wads of leadership 
cash combined to hand the primary to 
Turner’s centrist opponent, Shontel 
Brown, who won by six percentage 
points. 

Less expected, however - 
especially given Biden’s centre-right 
record - is the extent to which he and 
leading Democrats borrowed from 
the Sanders wing, even while uniting 


to defeat it. This leftward tilt should 
not be overstated, however. True to 
his neoliberal past, Biden has refused 
to use his executive powers to cancel 
student debt or champion Medicare 
for all. Neither has he summoned 
his party to eliminate the Senate 
filibuster, which, because it requires 
a two-thirds majority to pass non- 
spending bills, is the major obstacle 
to a broader left-liberal agenda. 

Biden quickly abandoned any 
attempt to include a rise in the federal 
mininum wage from its currently 
laughable $7.25 to an inadequate 
$15 per hour in his reconciliation 
bill. His excuse was that the Senate 
parliamentarian ruled that it could 
not be passed by a simple majority 
under reconciliation, even though 
Republicans had no qualms about 
overruling the parliamentarian’s 
decisions when such _ decisions 
interfered with their legislation. 

The reconciliation bill’s massive 
expenditures on public works and 
social welfare nevertheless represent 
the most ambitious legislation of this 
kind since Lyndon Johnson’s Great 
Society programmes of the 1960s, 
and are clearly aimed at bringing the 
US into closer alignment with the 
more generous western European 
welfare states. They are an undeniable 
departure from the neoliberal policies 
of the past five decades, and cannot 
be dismissed as trivial or cosmetic. 
Although Bernie Sanders earlier 
proposed a bill twice its size, the 
Biden initiative has obtained the 
enthusiastic support of the Democratic 
Party left. Sanders has described it as 
“momentous”. 

It has, on the other hand, been met 
with near-unanimous opposition from 
the capitalist class. The country’s two 
leading business groups - the Business 
Roundtable and the national Chamber 
of Commerce - have closed ranks in 
an attempt to defeat the reconciliation 
package, against which they are 
now mounting an intensive lobbying 
campaign and a multi-media blitz. 


Global designs 


The most immediate reason for 
Biden’s initiative no doubt lies in the 
populist revolt that has upended his 
career-defining status-quo politics. 
It seems finally to have dawned on 
even the most resolute middle-of-the- 
roaders - including Nancy Pelosi and 
Chuck Schumer, Democratic leaders 
respectively in the House and Senate 
- that the white nationalist passions 
stirred by the party of Trump cannot 
be answered merely by anti-racism, 
defence of abortion and voting rights, 
gun control and environmentalism. 
Important as these things are to many, 
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they are unlikely to win the votes 
of the unemployed steel worker in 
Ohio or spark the enthusiasm of the 
Amazon warehouse attendant or the 
Uber driver. 

Party leaders seem to have 
reluctantly absorbed from Sanders 
and the ‘squad’ the lesson that the 
only way of bringing broad layers 
of working class voters firmly back 
into the Democratic fold is to link 
their party’s name, as it was linked in 
Franklin Roosevelt’s time, to new and 
tangible material improvements. 

During the Covid crisis, ordinary 
people were awakened for the first 
time since the 60s to the possibility 
that the federal government can aid 
them directly - in the form of direct 
cash payments and unemployment 
insurance supplements - and not 
merely rush to the relief of the 
bankers, as it did under Obama in the 
2008 financial crisis. Despite massive 
pandemic job losses, the number of 
Americans living in poverty declined 
from 11.8% in 2019 to 9.1% in 2021 
- the lowest figure since 1967 - due to 
government aid. 

More mainstream Democrats now 
seem to be resigning themselves to 
the likelihood that their only chance 
of victory in the 2022 mid-term 
elections, and in the 2024 presidential 
contest, lies along the road of 
delivering palpable popular gains, 
distasteful though this turn may be 
to their monied benefactors. Hence 
their hurry to pass the infrastructure 
bills, and the determination of the 
Republicans to block them from 
delivering improvements that would 
make Democrats more popular in the 
run-up to elections. 

Biden’s neo-Keynesian turn, 
however, has more than a domestic, 
party-political dimension. Trump’s 
campaign slogan was “Make 
America great again!” Biden 
celebrated his 2020 triumph by 
proclaiming, “America is_ back!” 
Like all serviceable political slogans, 
these two are conveniently vague. 
But it is not unreasonable to infer that 
the first was mainly directed toward 
Americans and their discontents, 
while Biden’s is intended to suggest 
a reaffirmation of America’s global 
role. He seems to imply that, after a 
Trumpian isolationist interregnum, 
the US is once again prepared act 
as leader of Nato, enlist the support 
of allies to fight its foes, reverse the 
growing perception of American 
decline and fully restore the country 
to its role of world imperial hegemon. 

Biden makes no secret of his 
ambitions. He often motivates his 
budget bills by the need to counter 
Russian ‘aggression’ and, above all, 
to ‘meet the Chinese challenge’. His 
move to toughen sanctions against 
Cuba in response to the Havana 
street protests - caused in part by US 
sanctions to begin with - signalled 
that neither his domestic reformist 
turn nor his hasty withdrawal from 
Afghanistan should be taken to signal 
a more pacific US foreign policy. 
His recent sale of American nuclear- 
powered submarines to Australia 
underscores his determination to 
mount a new cold war with China, 
even at the expense of treading on the 
toes of the country’s long-time French 
ally, and, more generally, throwing 
cold water on any inclination of 
the European Union to maintain a 
balancing act between China and the 
US. 

Yet, for all the complacency and 
opportunism of his career, Biden 
seems to have grasped that the US 
cannot reassert its world-imperial 
role without a concerted effort by 
the state to save American capitalism 
from itself. The country can hardly 
measure up to its global ambitions 
amid the fires of the west coast or the 
floods of the eastern seaboard, and 
a crumbling physical infrastructure 
unable to cope with either. It must 
take the international lead in curbing 
carbon-emission levels bound to 


make such events more catastrophic 
in years to come. 

Neither can the government 
summon to patriotic duty a people 
made politically cynical due to 
yawning inequality and diminished 
future prospects. The resulting 
alienation from mainstream politics - 
signified by the rise of the Democratic 
left and, more powerfully, the 
Trumpist right - represents the 
deepest political fracture seen in post- 
World War II decades. Biden seems to 
be aware that the reversal of imperial 
decline requires a recalibration of the 
internal regime. 


Doubtful prospects 


Such a retooling cannot succeed, 
however, unless Biden can convince 
at least part of the capitalist class that 
long-term survivability may require 
some sacrifice of short-term profits. 
This necessity is underscored by the 
fact that American imperialism’s 
chief Chinese rival is a state-led 
regime with strong growth rates and 
no hesitation about reining in home- 
grown businesses that threaten its 
nationalist project. 

Yet the efforts of Biden and the 
Democrats have shown scant results: 
they have rather been met with a 
solid phalanx of capitalist resistance 
to any increase in taxes upon profits 
or accumulated wealth, supported 
by a Republican Party unified in 
this respect, and a Congressional 
Democratic Party with some members 
too servile to corporate interests to 
provide the solid majority the White 
House needs to prevail. 

The opposition to Biden by 
two Democratic senators and 10 
representatives was only the first sign 
of distress and the reconciliation bill 
is now being watered down further 
in the House. In their efforts to craft 
a measure that would be supported by 
corporate Democrats, the House Ways 
and Means Committee has drafted a 
version that would, according to the 
New York Times, “go after the merely 
rich more than the fabulously rich”’.! 
It has proposed a tax only on higher 
incomes - as opposed to Biden’s 
desired tax on accumulated wealth - 
that would leave the greatest fortunes 
untouched, since their owners’ 
principal gains come not from pay 
cheques, but from appreciation of 
asset value. It would also spare the 
other major source of great wealth: 
inherited holdings. 

The original Senate proposal for a 
stiffer inheritance tax has been dropped 
entirely from the House committee 
version. Another influential House 
committee ran scared in the face of 


a ferocious campaign by big pharma 
against the provision of the bill that 
would allow Medicare to negotiate 
with drug companies for lower prices. 
Two of its Democratic members 
voted with Republicans against any 
such provision, thus excluding it 
from the House version of the bill. 
Thus the Congressional Democratic 
‘moderates’ acted out of immoderate 
fear of the drug giants, the Waltons, 
Jeff Bezos and Elon Musk. And 
this, moreover, 1s only likely to be 
the beginning of a further whittling 
down of the reconciliation bill in the 
interests of capitalist ‘realism’. 

Those Democrats who are, on the 
other hand, inclined to hold out for 
the passage of the reconciliation bill 
in its entirety may soon be confronted 
by a familiar choice: settling for a few 
skeletal reforms or getting nothing at 
all. If presented with a truncated bill, 
will Sanders and ‘the squad’ make 
good on their threat to exercise the 
only leverage they have by voting 
against it? The final tally will be the 
first major test of the resolve of the 
newly arisen Democratic left. 

An even bigger question, however, 
concerns the ultimate stance of the 
White House and Democratic leaders. 
Will they tread the well-worn path 
of taking what little they can get and 
prevailing upon the left not to act 
as spoilers by sabotaging the only 
possible compromise? Or will they, 
in the weeks to come, pull out all 
stops to pressure the ‘moderates’ to 
put aside their objections and vote 
for a ground-breaking bill? The entire 
history of Biden and the Democratic 
leadership suggests they will pursue 
the former course. 

But these are extraordinary 
times. Biden seems to have intuited 
that his political future and legacy, 
along with the prospects of his party, 
depend upon his ability to be seen as a 
transformative figure; that only a dose 
of strong medicine can address the 
multiple crises, foreign and domestic, 
now facing the American state, and 
reverse decades of decline. The fate 
of the reconciliation bill will therefore 
be a significant test of the ability of 
US imperialism to renew itself. 

At the time of writing, Biden’s 
gambit seems likely to fail due to the 
intransigence of a ruling class too 
long accustomed to deference and 
too devoid of common purpose to 
make any meaningful sacrifice in the 
broader interests of the system - and a 
Democratic Party too beholden to that 
class to risk its displeasure @ 


Notes 


1. The New York Times September 14 2021. 


Help us get there 


S 1s so often the case, the 

third week of the month 
has seen a tremendous boost for 
September’s fighting fund. In 
fact, over the last seven days our 
running total has almost doubled 
- from £792 to £1,512. Brilliant! 
That means we need another 
£488 to reach our £2,000 target 
in just over a week. 

The main reason for the boost 
is those tremendous standing 
orders that always come our way 
in the third week - comrades 
SK, KB and PM all contributed 
their usual three-figure regular 
donations. On top of that we had 
MM’s £75, £50 from GB and 
£40 from TR. Then there was 
comrade JC, who made a last- 
minute £50 bank transfer and, 
of course, It wouldn’t be me if I 
didn’t mention the usual £5 note 
we got from comrade Hassan! 

But strangely there were no 
PayPal donations this week nor 





any cheques - although I know of 
two comrades who say they have 
sent one. But for some reason 
they haven’t yet arrived. More 
problems with Royal Mail and 
the shortage of lorry drivers? 
Anyway, I’m now _ very 
confident that we can meet that 
£2K target - provided, of course, 
more of our readers do their 
bit. When it comes to standing 
orders, the fourth week is way 
down, compared to the third! 
But why not click on that PayPal 
button on our website or - better 
still, as there’s no fee deducted 
- make a bank transfer to sort 
code 30-99-64; account number 
00744310. 
Please help us out if you can @ 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Enlightened constitutions 





Mike Macnair shows that the US constitution modernised the English constitution - no monarch, no 
hereditary peers, no state church - but made the interests of cap 


series with the observation that, 

by the later 18th century, it was 
clear that capital had found in the 
English (‘British’) constitution’ a 
model adequate to its needs.” But 
this immediately triggered global 
consequences: it 1s simply false to 
analyse the emergence of either 
capitalism as a social order or 
capitalist political power as a process 
taking place in separate national 
transitions unconnected with each 
other. 

Feudal-absolutist France suffered 
a series of failures to reverse the 
verdict of 1688: 1688-97, 1701- 
13. and the Jacobite rising of 
1715, 1740-48, the 1745 and 1748 
expulsion of the Jacobite claimants 
from France, and 1754-63 - ending 
with the French decision not to place 
serious reliance on the Jacobites 
in their intended 1759 invasion of 
Britain (prevented by French defeats 
that year).> The result was that the 
British constitution became a model 
of modernity, influencing - through 
intellectual images of it - later 
constitutions. 


Enlightenment 


The first consequence here is the idea 
of a model of modernity itself - which 
involves a transition away from the 
idea of an ‘ancient constitution’ as 
the foundation of the rule-of-law 
state. The point is that the celebration 
of 1688 as imnovative rather than 
restorative, and both the idea of a 
general tendency to human progress 
and the related idea of ‘stages’ of 
history became generally available 
ways of thinking about history in 
the early-mid 18th century.* These 
are connected to the broader idea of 
‘Enlightenment’, which is usually, 
though not invariably, attributed by 
historians to a later period.’ Indeed, 
some historians offer to explain either 
the American and French revolutions 
or the ‘industrial revolution’ (or both) 
purely by Enlightenment ideas.° 

But this is to misunderstand 
their impact: in the absence of the 
economic and military successes of 
the Netherlands and England in the 
17th-early 18th centuries, images 
of progress, stages of history and 
Enlightenment, would have had no 
purchase. The Italian city-states (in 
contrast) in spite of their manifest 
strength and wealth in the later 
middle ages, gave rise to images of 
the restoration of Rome - or, as it 
came to be called, the ‘Renaissance’. 

Nor did technology on its own 
make the difference: gunpowder, 
European ‘explorations’ (predation) 
beyond Europe, and __ printing 
could all be accommodated under 
the project of Spanish-Habsburg 
universal Catholic |= monarchy 
(complete with the Inquisition 
and limpieza di sangre, or “purity 
of blood’, attempted genocides). 
Enlightenment ideas were made 
plausible by the creation of state 
forms - Netherlands and England - 
adequate to the new technology and 
new social relations. 

The consequences are with us still. 
‘Enlightenment’ ideas of progress, 
and early political economy, are 
ideologies of how other countries can 
get the benefits of Netherlands and 
English success, and of one side of 
capitalism - the freedom and equality 
of the market - without the other side 
of it - the requirement of personal 
subordination. This latter is required 
by capitalism as a regime where 
capitalists possess large-scale means 
of production - since possession 


Bes the last article in this 


* 


of anything more than personal 
belongings requires subordinates: 
slaves, sons-in-power and tenants 
in antiquity, villeins and the bailiffs 
who supervise them (and such-like) 
in medieval society, employees and 
agents in modern society. 

And it is also given by the 
necessary conflict between capital 
and labour in large-scale proletarian 
production, which in turn requires 
the subordination of labour. As Marx 
put it in Capital volume 1 at the end 
of chapter 6, 


This sphere that we are deserting, 
within whose boundaries the sale 
and purchase of labour-power 
goes on, 1s in fact a very Eden of 
the innate rights of man. There 
alone rule Freedom, Equality, 
Property and Bentham. Freedom, 
because both buyer and seller 
of a commodity, say of labour- 
power, are constrained only by 
their own free will. They contract 
as free agents, and the agreement 
they come to is but the form in 
which they give legal expression 
to their common will. Equality, 
because each enters into relation 
with the other, as with a simple 
owner of commodities, and 
they exchange equivalent for 
equivalent. Property, because 
each disposes only of what is his 
own. And Bentham, because each 
looks only to himself. The only 
force that brings them together 
and puts them in relation with 
each other is the selfishness, the 
gain and the private interests of 
each. Each looks to himself only, 
and no-one troubles himself about 


Writers of the US constitution, inspire 
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the rest and, just because they 
do so, do they all, in accordance 
with the pre-established harmony 
of things, or under the auspices 
of an all-shrewd providence, 
work together to their mutual 
advantage, for the common weal 
and in the interest of all. 

On leaving this sphere of 
simple circulation or of exchange 
of commodities, which furnishes 
the ‘Free-trader Vulgaris’ with 
his views and ideas, and with 
the standard by which he judges 
a society based on capital and 
wages, we think we can perceive 
a change in the physiognomy of 
our dramatis personae. He, who 
before was the money-owner, 
now strides in front as capitalist; 
the possessor of labour-power 
follows as his labourer. The 
one with an air of importance, 
smirking, intent on business; the 
other, timid and holding back, 
like one who 1s bringing his own 
hide to market and has nothing to 
expect but - a hiding.’ 


This one-sidedness of Enlightenment/ 


progress thought implies — the 
necessary presence in capitalist 
life of its opposite - ‘counter- 


Enlightenment’, which ideologises 
the necessity of inequality and 
subordination and cloaks it in 
politics of nostalgia: the virtues of 
the medieval, the organic unity of 
the nation, Christian Social Teaching 
(and its anti-Semitic offshoot), the 
Islamic umma as a political project, 
and so on. 

‘Progress’ and ‘stages’ history, 
moreover, was as much a poisoned 


_* 
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chalice for capital as Roman law 
had been - but in the other direction. 
The problem is that, if there has been 
progress from antiquity, through 
feudalism, to capitalism, it logically 
implies that there may be a future 
beyond capitalism: an idea which 1s 
capable of inspiring self-organisation 
of capital’s subordinates, especially 
the proletariat, and challenges to 
capitalist authority. The result is 
that, while ‘progress’ and ‘stages’ 
continue to appear in ideologies - 
for example, in Fukuyama’s ‘end 
of history’ and similar productions - 
arguments for the rejection of stages 
theory are far more commonly heard. 

We are invited to reject ‘stages’ 
history in the name of the Weberian 
idea of ‘traditional’ society only 
overcome by ‘industrial rationality’; 
or in the name of the ‘modernist’ 
approach to classical antiquity, which 
inverts Weber and sees in feudalism 
only a temporary, erroneous 
rejection of the supposed free-market 
approach of the Romans; or on the 
basis of Herbert Butterfield’s critique 
of ‘Whig history’; or on the basis 
of a variety of claims, which make 
systematic ideologies paramount 
(Michel Foucault, and so on); or 
by the claim that stadial history 
is ‘Eurocentric’. But all of these 
theories have as their underlying aim 
to show that /ongue durée history 
gives us no ground to believe that a 
future beyond capitalism is possible. 
It is a paradox of some Trotskyists’ 
opposition to ‘stagism’ that it 
produces the same result: socialism 
ceases to be grounded in historical 
dynamics and becomes merely an 
ethical imperative. 


ital more secure against the lower orders 


I have discussed this issue at this 
length here because ‘Enlightenment’ 
and associated ideas radically shift 
the case for constitutions. The 
rule-of-law state can within the 
‘Enlightenment’ framework be 
understood as a necessity of market 
‘modernity’. Hence — countries 
which had prior failed ‘ancient 
constitution’-ist movements (as 
France, or Germany, in the early- 
mid-17th century) could now argue 
for a rule-of-law constitution on a 
new basis: what became liberalism 
in the 19th century. And constitutions 
as ‘Enlightened’ _politico-legal 
engineering can be re-engineered 
- not only through revolutions, but 
to meet more immediate political 
needs. This is part of the context 
of the 18th-19th century phase of 
constitution-making. 

On the other side, local self- 
government was an idea current in 
feudal society, under which the urban 
lower classes could be mobilised in 
support of their local leaders against 
kings, barons and bishops - but, once 
bourgeois power had been created, it 
was necessary for the lower classes 
to be held in subordination, as we 
saw in the last article. Protestantism 
was a late-medieval heresy, which as 
Calvinism could take the form of a 
nomolatry (law-worship) and as such 
an ideology of capitalist rule. As 
congregationalism Calvinism could, 
again, mobilise the lower classes 
against monarchies and the church. 
But again, once bourgeois power had 
been created, these lower classes had 
to be subordinated - to the Regent 
class in the Netherlands, to the 
gentry and merchant and financier 
elites in Britain. 

Enlightenment ideologies are 
partly different, in that, rather than 
growing out of contradictions in the 
feudal order, they grow out of one side 
of the fundamental contradictions 
of capitalism itself. Their one- 
sided character, growing out of the 
freedom, equality and independence 
of the market-place, means that they 
too can appeal to the lower orders for 
mobilisation against their enemies. 
But here too it is necessary for the 
hierarchical aspect of capitalism to 
be reasserted and the “party of order’ 
to return against the lower classes: in 
Britain, the return of Toryism; in the 
US, the Enlightenment declaration 
of independence and mobilisations 
of 1776-83, succeeded by the anti- 
majoritarian constitution of 1789; 
in France, the revolution followed 
by Thermidor and Bonapartism, 
and the 1848 revolution by a new 
Bonapartism - and so on. The 
need for the capitalist class to have 
guarantees against the lower classes 
- peasants, artisans and proletarians 
- 18 not a novelty of 1848 or an 
effect of capitalist decline, but a 
normal feature of the capitalist 
class's struggle for power - as Marc 
Mulholland has argued in Bourgeois 
liberty and the politics of fear (2012) 
though for slightly different reasons 
to those he gives.* 


Capitalist colonies 


The American colonies were in 
the 18th century capitalist colonies 
of a capitalist state. I have already 
argued the reasons for supposing 
that England was a capitalist state 
after 1688. To say that the American 
colonies were capitalist colonies 1s 
to say that they were like the trading 
outposts and plantation colonies 
of Venice and Genoa, of Genoese- 
financed Portugal and of the 
Netherlands before them; and that 
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they were like the ‘normal’ colonial 
and semi-colonial operations of the 
19th and 20th century after them.’ 

The point is that they were not 
colonies of the ancient type, which 
created cities in imitation of the 
existing cities which founded them, 
or of the Roman imperial variety, 
which spread a common political 
economy and culture across the 
reach of the empire.'? Nor were 
they (simply) expansions driven by 
landlord and peasant land-hunger, 
like the German Drang nach Osten, 
the Spanish Reconquista or the 
English medieval expansions into 
Wales and Ireland.''’ Rather, in 
capitalist colonialism, the economy 
of the colonial possession was (and 
is) adapted to the economic interests 
of the imperial metropolis. Direct 
competition with metropolitan 
capitalist businesses interests was 
(and is) discouraged; but ‘lower- 
value-added’ activities are located 
in the colonies, which feed the 
metropolis with raw materials, 
with food supplies or (in modern 
times) with cheap hardware to run 
expensive software. 

It is banal that this was the long- 
standing policy of the English - and 
post-1707 British Board of Trade: 
that the colonies should be sources 
of raw materials, and markets for 
manufactured products, but not 
rival manufacturers or shipping 
operators. A single example, from a 
Board of Trade paper from 1709: the 
Privy Council should not approve 
the creation of new port towns in 
Virginia, since 


the establishment of towns and 
incorporating of the planters, as 
intended thereby, will put them 
upon further improvements of 
the said manufactures, and take 
them off from the planting of 
tobacco, which would be of 
very ill consequence, not only 
in respect to the exports of our 
woollen and other goods, and 
consequently to the dependance 
this Colony ought to have on 
this Kingdom, but likewise in 
respect to the importation of 
tobacco hither for the home and 
foreign consumption; besides a 
further prejudice in relation to our 
shipping and navigation.” 


This is normal  capitalist-state 
behaviour. The argument to 
the contrary is the idea that 


‘mercantilism’ is pre-modern and 
‘industrial’ capitalism pursues the 
‘modern’ policy of ‘free trade’. But 
this is mistaken. ‘Free trade’ is merely 
a mercantilist policy in the interests 
of an already dominant capitalist 
power; and it is in the name of free 
trade, and the supposed ‘comparative 
advantages’ of specialisation, that 
subordinate countries are now told 
that they must stick to raw materials 
(etc) production - a policy backed 
by International Monetary Fund 
‘structural adjustment’ programmes 
and all the rest of the ‘international 
community’ coercive apparatus of 
the US-led world regime.” 

The 13 colonies on the east coast 
of America, New England and the 
‘middle colonies’ were there (from 
the imperial point of view) to supply 
Britain with timber for shipbuilding, 
salt fish and whale products. The 
‘southern colonies’ were mainly sites 
ofslave-worked plantation agriculture, 
producing tobacco, rice and indigo, 
and just beginning to produce cotton. 
Alongside these imperial outputs, the 
population, of course, had to be fed 
by local agricultural production, and 
this supply was by market-oriented 
farmers of the same sort that could be 
found in England.'* And the colonies 
also served as a dumping-ground (on 
a very large scale) for incorrigible 
repeat offenders, whose crimes were 


not seen as so serious that they had to 
be hanged.'° 


English control was political, not 
just economic - though, as I have 
pointed out above, this is also true 
of modern ‘semi’ or ‘neo’ -colonial 
relationships. In particular, as Mary 
Sarah Bilder has shown, ‘judicial’ 
review of the local legislation of 
the colonies, by the Privy Council, 
was a normal practice.'° This was 
a divergence from the English 
law of local authorities and other 
corporations, where the Privy 
Council was barred from exercising 
jurisdiction on the mainland by a 
section of the act for the abolition 
of Star Chamber, 1641 and judicial 
review of local legislation had 
moved into King’s Bench.!’ 


Tory and Whig 


The removal of the Jacobite-French 
threat reduced the need for the 
British themselves (and the British 
and their colonists) to hold together 
against this threat. On the one hand, 
the Tories - historically the party of 
Jacobitism - were gradually let back 
into government at Westminster. 
Relatedly, there began to be 
increased use of high-prerogative 
constitutional arguments. Probably 
also associated were the more serious 
efforts to extract tax funds from the 
American colonies towards the cost 
of their defence, and - at the same 
time - to make more serious efforts 
to enforce the Navigation Acts. 

This meant a substantial increase 
in the tax burden in the colonies. 
But, since it was primarily about 
excises, it also keyed into an existing 
political discussion, which the 
Tories and the ‘Patriot’ or ‘Country’ 
opposition in the 1730s (who were 
willing to cooperate with the Tories 
for limited purposes) had used 
against Robert Walpole’s excise 
scheme: that excises fell to a large 
extent on classes which did not have 
the vote, and were hence ‘taxation 
without consent’ or ‘taxation without 
representation’. The objection had 
been revived in England by Whig 
opponents of Bute’s ministry in the 
‘cider excise’ dispute in 1763; it was 
to be a major issue in the American 
revolution.'* Further, the Stamp Act 
1765, as a tax specifically on the 
press, was an anti-Enlightenment 
measure - though one, in fact, 
already introduced in England in 
1712 (by a Tory government) with 
a view to increasing press oligopoly 
and hence the manageability of the 
press by government.’? Both the 
cider excise of 1763 and the Stamp 
Act 1765 were defeated by extra- 
parliamentary opposition, leading 
parliament to withdraw them, and 
the Americans may reasonably have 
thought that a repetition in 1775-76 
would succeed. 

The Navigation Acts issue was 
not a formal change of policy, but a 
change of enforcement. The imperial 
government, with the French threat 
gone, no longer felt the need to 
compromise with the colonists by 
‘salutary neglect’ of the laws.?? And 
it also abandoned the ‘Restoration’ 
and post-1689 ‘Whig’ approach to 
revenue and regulatory enforcement, 
through private informers for 
reward acting through common 
law procedures, in favour of the 
old ‘Tudor and early Stuart’ (and 
hence ‘Tory’) approach of acting 
through prerogative courts, which 
required the defendant to incriminate 
him or herself through compulsory 
examination on oath.?! The point is 
not that the Navigation Acts were a 
serious and effectively enforceable 
direct economic burden on the New 
England and Middle colonies - which 
were primarily affected (economic 
historians find them marginal). It is 
that the Tory-inflected administration 
in Westminster had chosen to revive 
methods of enforcement which went 
back to pre-1641. 

Conversely, the return of Toryism 
in government meant, on the other 


side, the return of Whig radicalism 
- aS opposed to the ‘Court Whigs’ 
of the first half of the century - in 
opposition, and taking up ‘country’ 
themes which Tory oppositionists 
had tried with less success to promote 
before. And this was true on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It meant the 
revival of debates over suffrage; over 
freedom of speech and press; over 
the militia; and over the relations 
of judge and jury.*? There was a 
strengthening, too, of anti-slavery 
sentiment; this was a ‘softer target’ 
than other British political issues, 
and in 1772 in Somerset v Stewart 
the Court of King’s Bench, in spite 
of the caution of the actual content 
of Lord Mansfield CJ’s judgment, 
radically undermined the security 
of slave-owners’ property in slaves 
who managed to escape.”? This was 
a much more serious threat to the 
US plantation colonies, with their 
land borders, than to their Caribbean 
island equivalents. 


Political revolution 
The point is that 1776-83 was a 
political, not a social, revolution. 
State power was not transferred 
from one class to another and social 
relations were not transformed. 
What changed was political power 
and political ideology. It is entirely 
possible to imagine - though it 
did not in fact happen - either that 
the British won the war of 1776- 
83, 11 which case the American 
colonies would have _ evolved 
towards an ‘Irish’ status of much 
more subordinate colonisation; or, 
conversely, that radical Whiggism 
won out in 1760s/early 1770s Britain 
and in consequence the objectionable 
policies of the Westminster 
government in North America were 
abandoned, like the 1765 Stamp Act. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
as I said earlier, is a_ very 
‘Enlightenment’ document. The 
revolution, though merely political, 
was for all that a revolution, and 
hence for a while ‘let loose’ lower 
orders: in particular debtor interests 
seeking ‘soft money’ policies. Hence 
in the 1789 constitution, article 1, 
section 10: 


No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance or Confederation; 
grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills 
of Credit; make any Thing but 
gold and silver Coin a Tender in 
Payment of Debts; pass any Bill 
of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or 
Law impairing the Obligation of 
Contracts ... 


And setting the new states free from 
the common enemy at Westminster 
posed more or less immediately the 
conflict of interests between the 
northern states and their southern, 
plantation-based, counterparts, 
whose cash-crop economy was 
more immediately dependent on 
trade relations with Britain. The 
1789 constitution is, then, about 
holding down the lower orders - 
but also about protecting both the 
sections from each other, by way 
of the counter-majoritarian Senate, 
the special rules for counting slaves 
for the purposes of congressional 
representation, the tight amendment 
procedures, and so on. 

Judicial review of legislation 
in a sense ‘descends from’ the 
pre-revolutionary Privy Council 
practice, just ‘brought home’; but 
it also follows logically from the 
designed imposition of limits on 
elected bodies in the 1789 text. And 
it implies much greater (though not 
complete) security of investments 
against legislative action than was 
available in the UK until European 
Union accession in 1973. 

The result 1s a constitution that 
is both ‘modernised’ relative to the 
British constitution (no monarch; 


no hereditary peers; no state church; 
etc). And it is also, in fact, more 
secure against the lower orders than 
the British constitution would have 
been if, by chance, Britain had lost 
the restrictions on the right to vote 
without in parallel taking away the 
powers of local authorities and the 
scrutiny powers of the Commons, 
reducing trial by jury, and so on.” 
In this case it is easy to imagine a 
sovereign parliament and powerful 
local authorities taken over by the 
proletariat - as, in fact, the left wing 
of the Chartists did imagine. 

There is a curious, but important, 
side lesson. This 1s that British capital 
found - after the revolutionary war 
itself, and after the stresses of the 
French revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars and the consequential UK- 
US war of 1812 - that they did 
not actually need Westminster 
legislation and Privy Council 
review to protect their interests in 
the former American colonies, now 
that independent British interests 
in the US were well-served by the 
constitution. The constitutional veto 
power of the plantation-economy 
south blocked northern — efforts 
to introduce tariffs for industrial 
protection (until the 1861-65 civil 
war). Equally, the lower classes could 
be harnessed against US industrial 
and commercial capital, so that the 
wider suffrage in the US repeatedly 
defeated federal projects for a central 
bank - implying, almost certainly, 
continued dependence on London 
financial facilities.*° Rule-of-law 
constitutionalism serves capital via 
its money form. Hence - as we have 
seen in post-1980s Latin America 
and elsewhere - it can serve very 
effectively to subordinate the local 
state to the dominant imperialist 
power (now the US). 

It took the civil war to actually 
achieve full US _ independence. 
By then, Britain was in relative 
decline, though still absolutely 
dominant; and alternative models 
of capitalist constitutional order 
were available. The US model was 
not to become dominant until the 
results of 1914-45. But the model of 
the US that actually won the wars 
was also a model which mitigated 
the anti-majoritarian character of 
the constitution of 1789 through 


‘constitutional conventions’ 
Operating in all the branches 
of government. Constitutional 


immobilism seems to be a more 
recent revival @ 
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Those who look into the abyss 


Words can have all manner of meanings. Paul Demarty takes issue with Amanda MacLean on trans rights 





manda MacLean’s article, 
A ersisics in last week’s 
paper, offers a reasonably 


cogent presentation of the gender- 
critical (GC) take on the transgender 
question.’ But unfortunately it is also 
afflicted with all the usual defects of 
such accounts. 

We might begin at the beginning, 
with the comparison between the 
dominance of Scottish Calvinism 
in centuries past (with its attendant 
ostracism and even violence against 
the supposedly ungodly) and the 
“new orthodoxy” of trans rights and 
the various cancellation campaigns 
against GC feminists and the like. The 
irony is obvious to anyone familiar 
with both sides of the argument, 
since in this respect they are almost 
exact mirror images of each other: 
either one is a ‘trans activist’, who 
relentlessly demands conformance 
to an eccentric creed on the pain 
of being ‘unpersoned’ some way 
or other; or one is a ‘fascist trans- 
exclusionary radical feminist (Terf)’. 
Since both sides have mutually 
excluded each other from the class 
of good-faith opponents, neither can 
very often be found willing to admit 
there is a debate to be had at all. It 
would all be rather comical, if the 
effects on the wider movement were 
not so toxic. 

That is a rather trivial question, 
in the end. Comrade MacLean’s 
substantive argument is that the 
words ‘woman’ and ‘man’ refer to 
people of the female and male sex 
respectively; that the mechanisms 
of patriarchal dominance include 
the attachment of stereotypes 
(submissive, emotional women vs 
aggressive, intellectual men, and 
so on) to these sexual differences; 
and that the trans movement’s 
redefinition of “woman’ and ‘man’ 
to correspond to self-identified 
gender inevitably reproduces these 
stereotypes. MacLean acknowledges 
that “women should have a natural 
alliance with trans feminine people’, 
but concludes that in fact the ideology 
reproduces social conservatism, 
down to the shaming and ostracism 
of non-conformists. 

It seems, first of all, important 
to point out that one group who 
disagree with this account are ... the 
actual social conservatives, who - 
via ‘heterodox’ outlets like Quillette 
and The Critic and so on - happily 
publish people from a gender-critical 
feminist background on the issue and 
pillory the trans rights movement. If 
the latter is reproducing ‘traditional’ 
gender roles after all, then clearly 
Toby Young and various frothing 
bishops did not get the memo. 


Definitions 


MacLean takes four exemplary 
‘trans-inclusive’ definitions of 
womanhood: one from a textbook 
for counsellors that has, so far as I 
can tell, since been retracted; and 
three from activist-academics. She 
does not offer specific and detailed 
refutations of these definitions. In 
the case of one of them - culled 
from Grace Lavery in the midst of 
a Twitter flame war - that is perhaps 
fair enough, but another is merely a 
single phrase ripped out of context 
in a long, philosophical paper by 
Katharine Jenkins,? which includes, 
among other things, criticisms of the 
prevailing self-identification fetish 
of trans rights activism - criticisms 
that would seem to apply to some of 
Lavery’s writings, although I do not 
know if she is an explicit proponent 
of self-ID.° 

Any open-minded reader of 
Jenkins’ article must, — surely, 


— 


Sectionalism leads to ever more sectionalism 


conclude that she is no keener on the 
actual content of gender identities 
than comrade MacLean. Her 
explication of her ‘norm-relevance’ 
account of gender identity, 
immediately following the quoted 
sentence, makes that quite clear.’ 
This does not mean, of course, that 
Jenkins has necessarily succeeded in 
producing an analytically rigorous 
philosophy of gender identity; but 
to argue as if she (and, indeed, the 
trans movement more generally) 
simply affirms stereotypes is a 
caricature: she does not. She argues 
that gender roles have sufficient 
reality to produce stable identities, 
even across sex lines; and indeed 
‘between’ them in the case of non- 
binary people. 

The final definition is Andrea 
Long Chu’s notorious idea of 
femaleness as a universal condition 
of negation, which she specifically 
denies is an account of biological 
sex or gender. It seems to be more 
of a grand _ theoretical-rhetorical 
flourish, after the fashion of Lee 
Edelman’s robust queer theory 
classic, No future. Another 
frequently culled quote from the 
text “Everyone’s female, and 
everyone hates it” - is illustrative of 
how well Long Chu thinks of this 
‘condition’. Again, I do not defend 
this on its merits (it seems to be, 
admittedly on the basis of a fairly 
light skimming of reviews, a piece of 
art-school post-post-structuralism), 
but merely to establish that Lavery 
plus Jenkins plus Long Chu plus the 
British Association for Counselling 
and Psychotherapy equals one 
giant amalgam; and if they have 
anything in common, it is the idea 
that the actually existing female 
gender identity is, politically or 
therapeutically, problematic - which 
surely Amanda would accept too. 

Is it all, then, some _ vast 
misunderstanding? We might look 
at it naively and almost say so. 





e— 


After all, the argument seems to be 
between trans and trans-inclusive 
feminists, on the one hand (only the 
case of trans women is especially 
neuralgic), and GC feminists, on 
the other - both of whom suppose 
that the bundle of stereotypes 
that constitute ‘the feminine’ are 
problematic for women’s wellbeing. 
Their dispute is merely over who 
gets to be included in the category 
of people so disadvantaged. It is, in 
the end, a dispute about language - 
about the use of the word ‘woman’. 
There is a use that refers very 
abstractly to human biology, and a 
cluster of usages that refers rather to 
the cultural accretions around that 
biology. 


Language 

Keeping our ‘naive’ spectacles on, 
we might find this bizarre, for no 
other reason than that thousands 
- perhaps tens or hundreds of 
thousands - of words in the English 
language have multiple and related 
usages. We use the word ‘high’ in 
the phrases, ‘high life’, ‘high on 
marijuana’ and ‘high treason’ in 
completely different senses, but 
by the time we have learnt two of 
them, the third feels more natural. 
Ordinary speakers of English suffer 
no difficulties here, nor in the 
innumerable other examples we 
could have used. So in this case: 
we could very well affirm the two 
sentences, ‘A woman is an adult 
human female’ and ‘Trans women 
are women’, without contradiction, 
because the word ‘woman’ is used 
in two different senses - in the 
traditional logical language, it is 
used equivocally. 

But, in the end, neither party 
to this dispute has any interest in 
such a resolution - a clarification 
of terms and perhaps a robust, but 
non-antagonistic, discussion over 
which sense is relevant to this or 
that question. Rather each sense 


is turned into a Procrustean bed 
for all the data of social life: in 
order not to give offence to trans 
women (and indeed pre-op trans 
men), as Amanda points out, many 
institutions now use offensive and 
idiotic euphemisms like ‘people 
with cervixes’ and ‘menstruators’ 
(and there certainly are ideologues 
who demand such contortions on 
pain of ‘cancellation’); GC feminists 
disagree on what exactly is the 
correct noun for trans women, but 
‘woman’ without qualification is 
certainly out. (Amanda goes for 
‘trans-feminine’, which is - we take 
it - a deliberate refusal to use ‘trans 
woman’, but not as incendiary a 
formulation as  ‘autogynephile’ 
or such like.) Uniquely among all 
words in the language, there can be 
only one meaning of ‘woman’! 

GC people will no doubt object 
that it is, after all, them who suffer 
from this language-policing, not the 
trans-affirmative crowd, and_ that 
is certainly true. The routine use of 
wild exaggeration, catastrophising 
rhetoric and — straightforwardly 
libellous innuendo against gender- 
critical types by their enemies should 
be called out as deeply immoral 
and a blight on the left. As a public 
figure, let us say, JK Rowling is 
certainly fair game for criticisms 
of her political views; but the idea 
that she is somehow responsible 
- aS 1S routinely claimed - for trans 
teen suicides is simply a Jie; there 
is no more evidence for that than 
there is of her involvement in the 
Rohingya genocide. This, to borrow 
Talleyrand’s phrase, 1s worse than a 
crime: it is a mistake. It is obviously 
a grotesque calumny, credible only 
to people who are already true 
believers, and thus makes it easier 
for the right to caricature the trans 
movement as a bunch of deranged 
fantasists and launch hypocritical 
crusades against ‘cancel culture’. 

But this all seems to be a 
matter of contingency. It is the 
trans-affirmative crowd who have 
the upper hand in middle class 
professional circles at the moment, 
so they have the means, motive 
and opportunity to marginalise their 
enemies, at least in that milieu. Yet 
we have little confidence - given 
the GC attitude that what is at stake 
is the protection of women’s spaces 
from violent men - that they would 
behave much better if the gender 
wars had shaken out differently. In 
her talk, Amanda disdained to get 
involved in arguments over who can 
use what toilet, though she could 
not in the end resist a pop at “nude 
male bodies in women’s changing 
rooms” - presumably a reference to 
the recent Wi Spa incident, in which 
a biological male was alleged to have 
exposed their genitalia to women 
and girls at a California health club, 
resulting in a culture-war flare up.° 

The fact that we can list all these 
incidents individually, however - in 
toilets, prisons, changing rooms 
and whatever else - tends to suggest 
that any increased risk 1s extremely 
marginal. Bluntly, the changing 
room pervert is not the typical 
perpetrator of sexual assault; he 
merely fits a particular cultural 
stereotype of a predator familiar 
from pulp entertainment. (Besides 
which, the idea that the biggest threat 
to inmates of women’s prisons is a 
handful of biological males coming 
out as trans, honestly or otherwise, 
and getting a transfer, rather offends 
against common sense.) There is no 
evidence of any connection between 
broad social and legal support for 
self-ID and statistically meaningful 


differences in rates of sexual assault; 
in the absence of such evidence, the 
implication is offensive, and people 
are right to be offended. 


Zero sum 


So long as both sides insist on 
treating the language of gender as 
a zero-sum war of extermination, 
what is thereby excluded is a 
common programme against the 
traditionalism which in fact threatens 
both the gender-nonconforming in 
toto and the aspirations of women to 
full social equality. 

The gender wars tell us a great deal 
about how we might get there, if only 
in the negative. The radical feminist 
conjecture that the self-organisation 
of women as women would produce 
a counterforce adequate to the task 
is proven decisively wrong by this 
whole sorry episode; we apparently 
cannot even decide what a woman 
is, and our disagreements over that 
have gotten only the more bitter 
over the years. All identity politics 
involves a discreet ordering of what 
is the most authentic experience of 
the oppressed, anyway; since this 
ordering cannot be acknowledged 
without abandoning the whole 
edifice, any disagreements about 
what it should be inevitably descend 
into acrimony. 

That is not to say that people’s 
experiences - the — concrete 
mechanisms and effects of oppression 
- are irrelevant to politics. Indeed, it is 
because they are paramount that they 
are such a poor basis for formulating 
a programme; what is produced by 
them spontaneously is a melange of 
different existential conditions, often 
in contradiction, and only by looking 
at the whole matter ‘top down’ can 
we hope to meet these competing 
needs. 

‘Competing’ is the word here. 
Were there not a problem of scarcity - 
who gets to use the wholly inadequate 
municipal resources for domestic 
and sexual violence victims, refuges, 
women’s health services, and so on? 
Who gets to count towards a law 
firm’s diversity statistics? Who gets 
to compete at the elite level of sex- 
segregated sports? The question of 
whether gender is better defined in 
terms of biology or felt identity or 
‘norm-relevance’ would be merely a 
recondite academic matter. 

We are accustomed, on the left, 
to stating abstractly that questions of 
special oppression ‘must be linked’ 
to our opposition to capitalism; but 
this is precisely the link. Capitalism 
generates sectionalism as a necessary 
form of false consciousness; a 
perspective that overcomes the 
fighting over crumbs from the table 
must, necessarily, be socialist. A 
society capable of meeting diverse 
personal needs in general needs 
not have a fixed account of the 
relationship between biological sex 
and personal identity to function; and 
at that point perhaps compromise 
will be possible on the particular 
immediate issues @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. ‘Orthodoxy and its discontents’ Weekly 
Worker September 16: weeklyworker.co.uk/ 
worker/1363/orthodoxy-and-its-discontents. 
2. quod.lib.umich.edu/cgi/t/text/idx/e/ 
ergo/124053 14.0005.027/-toward-an- 
account-of-gender-identity?rgn=main;view 
=fulltext. 

3. Ibid pp726-28 

4. Ibid pp728-31. 

5. Much to the embarrassment of pro-trans 
liberal media outlets, who claimed the whole 
thing was fake news, charges have now been 
filed against someone with a history of such 
sexual offences. This person’s stated gender 
identity remains unclear. 
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Story of vengeance 


Rebecca Taichman (director), Paula Vogel (writer) Indecent Menier Chocolate 
Factory, London (ends November 27) 


ome 40 years before the 
S°: Bailey trial of Lady 

Chatterleys lover, a_ play, 
God of vengeance, originally in 
Yiddish, was performed all over 
Yiddish-speaking Europe. When 
it was transplanted to New York - 
translated into English - it opened ina 
Broadway theatre in 1923. In March 
the cast and producer were arrested, 
after a performance, for “obscenity”. 
The story of the play, the trial and 
what happened to the cast is told in 
Indecent, which is currently on stage 
at the Menier Chocolate Factory. 

And what was the obscenity in 
God of vengeance? A lesbian love 
scene. The playwright, Sholem 
Asch, a young Polish Jew, believed 
that the play showed Jews as human 
beings, able to love as everyone else 
and in line with ‘the Haskalah’ (the 
period of Jewish enlightenment). It 
was performed in various cities in 
Europe, to both great acclaim and 
great damnation. The most well 
known Yiddish writer at the time, 
IL Peretz, told Asch to burn the 
script. Interestingly, Asch went on 
to become a prolific writer of short 
stories, novels and plays. His house 
in Israel is a museum to his memory, 
notwithstanding the Israeli disdain 
for Yiddish. 

As Indecent opens, the cast stands 
in a line and ashes fall from their 
sleeves. At the end, there are more 
ashes. The imagery is clear - from 
ashes we come, to ashes we will 
return. 

God of vengeance was written in 
1907, when Yiddish was the lingua 
franca of Jews in eastern Europe. 
It tells the story of a couple who 
run a house of prostitution. Their 
daughter falls in love with one of the 
prostitutes and there is a passionate, 
sensual love scene between the two. 
In revenge, the father makes his 
daughter work as a prostitute and 
the play ends with his holding the 
specially commissioned Torah above 


his head as if to throw it down. She 
has “defiled” it by her actions. For 
a Jew in Asch’s time, and for all 
religious Jews, to damage a Torah 
scroll in any way is almost criminal. 
Since the scrolls are handwritten, 
even making one error renders it 
unusable and then it must be buried 
as if it were a human being, with all 
the rituals. Any Jew of Asch’s time 
would have found the treatment 
of the Zorah scroll almost more 
shocking than making the daughter 
a prostitute. 

In English the love scene in 
God of vengeance between the two 
women was changed into a scene of 
manipulation, since “lewdness” was 
not permitted on stage by law. 

When it was first performed in 
English, one of the radical New 
York Yiddish papers defended the 
play, while the orthodox papers 
decried it as enforcing anti-Semitic 
stereotypes (sexuality was one of 
these stereotypes at the time). In 
1923 the entire cast and producer 
were arrested for obscenity. The 
next morning they posted bail 
and returned to the theatre in time 
for the matinee. They were found 
guilty - a verdict that was eventually 
overturned on appeal. 

The cast then returned to Poland, 
where they remained _ together, 
performing the play and others, until 
they were interned in the Lodz ghetto 
in the early1940s. Having performed 
it for those trapped in the ghetto, 
eventually the cast were amongst 
those exterminated. 

Indecent, having covered all this, 
then goes on to show the reaction 
of Sholem Asch to the play during 
his lifetime. He was _ horrified 
by the destruction of the Jewish 
communities in Europe after World 
War I, and more so after World War II. 
He forbade any future performances 
of God of vengeance, which went 
into obscurity until 2015, when it 
was performed at Yale University 


and then finally on Broadway in 
2017. A film of Indecent was made 
in London after that - partially in the 
Spanish/Portuguese synagogue in 
Holland Park. 

Asch himself was called before 
McCarthy’s House UnAmerican 
Activities Committee, and decided 
to leave the US. He died in London 
in 1957 (his great grandson, David 
Mazower, is a well-known writer 
and journalist). 

Indecent alludes to some of the 
political machinations during the 
time. Following the Emergency 
Quota Act of 1921, immigration 
into the US was severely restricted. 
A sad scene shows the cast of God 
of vengeance waiting in the queue to 
enter the country, while other people 
are turned away. Further legislation 
followed, limiting immigration 
still further. New York State then 
passed the Wales Padlock Law 
in 1926, which prohibited plays 
dealing with “sex, degeneracy or 
perversion’, meaning effectively that 
homosexuals had to be portrayed as 
characters of vice, corruption or evil. 
This law was not repealed until 1976. 

The Chocolate Factory’s Indecent 
has a cast of seven, who between 
them portray 42 different characters. 
The changes in scenery and 
characterisations are very clever. The 
stage has no curtains, so all changes 
are done by the actors themselves, 
very quickly, and in some cases 
during the action. Some of the effects 
are almost biblical - the verdict is 
literally written on the wall behind 
the actors. In addition there is a small 
traditional Jewish klezmer band of 
three, and in the more joyous scenes 
the actors dance and sing Yiddish 
songs - some of which I remember 
from childhood. 

One character remains the 
same until the concentration camp 
extermination: the stage manager of 
God of vengeance (played by Finbar 
Lynch) was one of its most fervent 


admirers. He gets to know the play 
from its first reading at the house of 
Peretz, 1s involved in performances 
of it in both Europe and the US, 
and insists on it being shown in 
Lodz. The cast performs the play 
in the ghetto, even while starving. 
Somewhat understated, he cannot be 
ignored. When he is on stage, you 
are waiting to hear what he will say. 
Quietly, with great determination, he 
stands up for the play and the scenes 
of love between women. 

As well as Finbar Lynch, 
another actor, Peter Polycarpou, 
should be mentioned. He changes 
effortlessly from one character to 
another, showing his range without 
a hitch, without a word out of place. 
Watching him was like watching a 
master class in acting. 

The play highlights the anti- 
Semitism of the time, including 
comments made by supposedly well- 
meaning citizens who, of course, 
probably counted Jews among their 
best friends. One line of Sholem 
Asch’s made me laugh out loud 
(making the person sitting next to 
me jump slightly). It seemed to me 
to be a snapshot of our times. When 
IL Peretz makes a comment about a 
minyan (in orthodox circles, 10 men 
are needed to have a service and this 
grouping is called aminyan), Sholem 
Asch replies: “What’s a minyan 
but 10 men in a circle calling each 
other anti-Semites?” It reminded me 
of some of the shenanigans going 
on now, not least in relation to the 
Labour Party. 

At one hour and 45 minutes 
without an intermission, the play 
does lag a bit at times, but the story, 
the glorious music, wonderful acting 
and clever stage action keep the 
audience engrossed. As a picture 
of the legal and political horrors 
of the 20th century, it is both a 
history lesson and a deeply moving 
theatrical experience @ 

Gaby Rubin 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 





M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 





= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Waiting for the axe 


With the Brighton conference about to begin, Derek James of Labour Party Marxists looks at trade union 
foot-dragging, a confused left and the failure to confront a witch-hunt that began not with Keir Starmer, 
but Jeremy Corbyn 


A 








s delegates get ready to gather 
for the first face-to-face Labour 
Party conference since 2019, 
the mood amongst the Labour left is 
a combination of desperate hope and 
absolute dread. 

Like prisoners languishing in the 
cells of some dictatorship, they are 
certain the sentence of execution will 
be carried out, but they just do not 
know when and what form it will take. 
They listen out eagerly for scraps of 
news, while moods tend to swing, as 
they find either solace or increased 
cause for alarm in each new rumour. 
Some take heart that the left in the 
trade unions can throw a spanner in 
the works by rejecting the appointment 
of David Evans as general secretary 
and so gain a victory for the left at the 
beginning of the conference. Thus, 
all eyes are focused on the internal 
machinations within Unite, Unison 
and the GMB unions to see which way 
these delegations will fall. 

Left hope springs eternal. After 
Starmer’s meeting with trade union 
tops it seems clear that they show 
no enthusiasm for replacing Ed 
Miliband’s 2014 OMOV rule change 
for a return to the electoral college, 
when it comes to leadership elections. 

Of course, what the left opposed 
in 2014 it now defends. And what 
the right once proposed it now 
opposes. There is no consistency. 
Only narrow calculation. It is likely 
that the general secretaries of Unite 
and GMB will not even bother to turn 
up in Brighton. A definite apolitical 
mood prevails. Nonetheless, Unite’s 
delegation appears determined to 
oppose the appointment of Evans 
- because of redundancies at the 
Victoria Street HQ. 

Maybe Starmer will retreat over 
rule changes. He hardly needs a return 
to the electoral college. But will this 
save the left? We simply do not know. 
Will the left be allowed to carry on as a 
useful adjunct or will it be symbolically 
eviscerated? 

Speculation aside, it 1s clear that 
in comparison with 2019, when 
Corbynism was at its height, at this 
conference the Labour left is in a very 
much weakened position. 

That weakness 1s not simply related 
to the delegates and motions on the 
conference agenda. Although tens 
of thousands have been expelled, 
suspended, or simply walked away in 
disgust at Keir Starmer’s leadership, 
there is still a substantial left, albeit a 
very demoralised and confused one, 
in the CLPs and trade unions. No, 
the current state of the Labour left is 
not merely a result of the attacks and 
the purges carried out by the party 
bureaucracy: its root causes go much 
deeper than that. 

The starting point has to be the 
Labour left’s inability to clearly analyse 
how and why Corbynism failed. 
This is not just about the personal 
failings of Jeremy Corbyn and John 
McDonnell, but their concessions and 
compromises with the Labour night, 
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Left can force retreats 


and their complicity in the witch- 
hunt, which was fully underway 
during Corbyn’s leadership. Their 
willingness to throw good comrades 
under the bus during the witch-hunt 
was a futile attempt to placate the 
Labour right and their friends in 
the media. Leaving aside questions 
of serious principle, it was both a 
grievous tactical and political disaster 
that not only further emboldened the 
pro-capitalist sections of the Labour 
leadership, but disorientated many of 
Corbyn’s own supporters on the left. It 
was a civil war, but only one side was 
really fighting: the Corbyn leadership 
just rolled over and let the Labour right 
walk all over the left. 

Corbyn’s failure to take the fight 
to the right and the acquiescence of 
the official left in the witch-hunt are 
an inevitable product of the historical 
original sin of left Labourism - its 
strategic focus on achieving ‘socialism’ 
incrementally through the election 
of Labour governments. Instead 
of driving out the pro-capitalists 
from the party, this ‘strategy’ sees 
Labour, as presently constituted, as an 
instrument for transforming society 
and, of necessity, it requires unity 
and compromise with the Labour 
right. In refusing to completely 
break with the right, the Labour left 
throughout its history has politically 
and organisationally capitulated to 
these allies of the ruling class within 
the workers’ movement. 
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As far as they are concerned, any 
Labour government is better than 
a Tory government. Consequently, 
to secure even this very limited 
objective they are prepared to line up 
unconditionally with the right: rather 
than rock the boat, this tame left has 
always been prepared to sacrifice the 
authentic, militant left in the name of 
unity. Despite McDonnell’s current 
attempts to rehabilitate his ‘leftist’ 
reputation, his complicity during the 
witch-hunt shows where this strategy 
leads. Likewise, for all his pious 
words after the fact, Corbyn also put a 
premium on conciliating the right and, 
by his silence, in effect facilitated the 
purges. 


Glory days? 
The reason why this is not simply 
a matter of historical interest is that 
many on the Labour left still hanker 
after the glory days of Corbynism 
and have not come to terms with why 
the right were able to successfully 
counterattack and regain control. 
This will be the conference in 
which the right hopes to come into 
its own again and restore the “natural 
order’ of things. The suits will be out 
in force in Brighton, as the MPs and 
party bureaucrats, surrounded by 
aspiring careerists and opportunists, 
gather to stamp on the left. So, given 
the seriousness of the situation, it is no 
good either lamenting for the lost king 
over the water or simply hunkering 
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down and vainly hoping that better 
days might return at some time in the 
future. 

It is true that Corbyn’s leadership 
gave the Labour left some form of 
focus and a degree of coherence, but, 
now that he has gone, that 1s over and 
confusion reigns. Now the Socialist 
Campaign Group of MPs and the 
leadership of Momentum are safely 
ensconced as the licensed, tame, 
official left and hope that by keeping 
their heads down Starmer’s purge will 
pass over them. Undignified silence 
in the face of the witch-hunt might 
do the future career prospects of this 
acceptable ‘left’ some good (although 
students of the 21st century Labour left 
- and Pastor Niemoller - might tend 
to disagree). However, we shall soon 
see what Starmer has in store for them 
with Brighton. 

The recent launch of Labour Left 
4 Socialism - an initiative promoting 
“unity and defiance” against “factional 
attacks” by the Labour right - brings 
together some left trade union leaders, 
such as Howard Beckett of Unite and 
Matt Wrack of the Fire Brigades Union, 
and a number of left groups, including 
the Labour Representation Committee, 
the Labour Left Alliance, Jewish Voice 
for Labour and the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy.’ Although 
it aims to “unite disparate left groups 
under common policy goals and 
demands for greater democracy in the 
Labour Party” and opposes the recent 
bans and _ proscriptions, questions 
remain about the commitment of 
its leadership to really fighting back 
against the purge. 

Why have they carefully distanced 
themselves from some expelled or 
suspended comrades deemed not to be 
‘acceptable’? Is this an attempt to stay 
just on the right side of the boundaries 
laid down by the Starmer leadership 
and increasingly policed by the official 
left? Time will tell, but, taken together 
with their adherence to ‘the Chatham 
House rule’, and the way the initiative 
was launched (through a top-down 
rally rather than a real democratic 
conference, where activists could 
thrash out a militant strategy for the 
Labour left), it does not augur well.’ 

A recent interview with Ken Loach 
shows another aspect of the confusion 
and lack of clear direction on the left.’ 
Ken outlines the pro-capitalist nature of 
Starmer’s leadership, and the historical 


Trade union 
leaders prove 
uncooperative 


over rule 
changes 





role of the Labour night, and correctly 
suggests that “‘at the moment it doesn’t 
make sense to start a new party. There 
have been various left groups over the 
decades that have aimed at building a 
new mass party of the working class 
and it hasn’t ever worked.’* But Ken’s 
alternative for those either within the 
Labour Party or outside it, looking for 
a lead is ... “a movement’! But “Not 
an electoral movement, because you 
want to hold together those who have 
left Labour and those who are still in.’” 

However, comrade Loach 1s 
ignoring his own argument about the 
reasons why previous left projects 
failed by advocating an even more 
inchoate and directionless strategy of 
building a “movement”, which is both 
within and without the Labour Party. 
No, we need a clear line of march and a 
strategic orientation that recognises the 
importance of Labour in the workers’ 
movement, with all its contradictions 
as a bourgeois workers’ party and thus 
a site of struggle for serious socialists. 

This 1s not an argument for an 
uncritical “Labour loyalism’ at all costs, 
or a passive acceptance of the party’s 
current organisational and_ political 
form, but is rather a demand that 
Labour be refounded - not abandoned 
- aS a united front of a special kind 
open to all socialist and working 
class organisations. As the current 
disorientation of the Labour left (and 
indeed its whole history since 1900) 
shows, such a transformation will not 
occur organically within Labourism: 
all that Labourism, even in its most 
leftwing forms, can produce is ‘broad 
left’ parties based on the ‘politics’ of 
the lowest common denominator, or 
- worse still - simply a ‘Labour Party 
mark two’. 

Without a mass Marxist party that 
rejects reformism and participation in 
bourgeois governments and is instead 
committed to the self-emancipation of 
the working class, all that will result 
will be yet more wasted opportunities 
and dead-end initiatives @ 


Notes 


1. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/feature- 
labour-left-socialism-building-resistance. 

2. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/b/labour- 
left-4-socialism-call-for-unity-and-defiance- 
at-manifesto-launch. 

3. morningstaronline.co.uk/article/f/left- 
unique-moment-post-corbyn-time-running- 
out-real-change. 

4. Ibid. 

5. [bid. 
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